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THE STUDENT.—A SERIES OF PAPERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘EUGENE ARAM,” &c. 


Tue author, who has establighed for himself, a name and place among 
the archives of literature, and has received the applause and approba- 
tion of the reading world, has acquired a species of influence, which un- 
doubtedly, carries with it a moral responsibility, and accountability, 
which it were well, it he more frequently remembered. 

In proportion to the world’s opinion of his merits, do his sentiments 
pass without examination; and are received into the mind, (and what is 
worse, into the heart) without that strict scrutiny, with which every pro- 
position should be regarded, by those who would imbibe only truth, and 
avoid error. 

And further still, when an author has given to the world, sentiments, 
coming up to its preconceived notions of rectitude, how very careful 
should he be, lest after a confidence thus established, he should publish 
error; and still more, how guarded, lest he mingle in the same produc. 
tion, the evil, so closely with good, that the unwary may take the poison 
with the nourishment, or perhaps imbibe the bane, without the antidote. 

I have been led to these reflections by a perusal of the work at the 
head of this article, and had hoped long before this, to see it analyzed 
by some hand capable of doing that justice, to this subject, which I feel 
I cannot. It does seem to me an oversight, that a book so full of good 
and evil, closely interwoven, written with such masterly ability, and its 
errors so insidiously conceaied, and masked, has not found a reviewer 
in every circle in which it has been introduced. 

I undertake such a task, with the perfect conviction, that I am not 
capable of giving to the work, the consideration it deserves; and the 
consciousness, that it requires an abler head, to expose all its deformi- 
ties, and combat all its errors. 

But having waited in vain to see it reviewed in our own city,—and 
feeling that its greatest evil lay in the covered manner in which its er. 
rors are advanced,—lI have undertaken the work, with the expectation of 
only drawing attention to its character, and leading others to look upon 
it as a book, whose sentiments should be at least examined, before they 
are received;—and the hope, that such an examination, may perhaps 
guard some, from the dangerous principles developed. 
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In the prosecution of such a design, the limits of a periodical will not 
permit us to go into the minute examination of each individual article, 
so desirable, toenable us fully to execute our purpose; while at the same 
time it is impossible, in any general manner, either to point out its er. 
rors; or to examine its beauties; and the many deep and philosophical 
truths, which shew, that the talented author, has, himself, stood in the 
dark portals of the human heart. and read with a master’s eye, the se- 
crets of that subtle, and wonderfully mysterious creation. 

We will, however, give to each of the pieces a word, as we pass 
along; and stop at the most important, to attempt a stricter, and more 
severe analysis, than we fear, our limited ability can effect;—observing 
as we commence, that most, if not all, the moral blemishes, are to be 
found in the second volume. 

In the first piece we have, undoubtedly, a desire implied, on the part 
of the author, that his works should be received, as an index of himself; 
and upon examination, I think we find this sentiment, or opinion, kept 
in view, in all his works, but particularly in this;—he has striven to de- 
lineate himself;—he has stamped his likeness upon almost every page; 
we see him developed fully;—the disappointed aspirant after happi- 
ness;—the strange, but far from uncommon commixture of the ideal- 
izing dreamer with the Utilitarian and the Benthamite;—the man of two 
characters,—the character of the imagination, and the character of expe- 
rience;—the romantic vision dreamer of the closet, the clear headed and 
common sense actor on life’s busy stage;—the contemner of the aris- 
tocracy, yet as proud, if not prouder of castled “Knebworth,” than of 
his undying writings and literary fame. ‘ 

The sentiment of the article, however, is trtue—an author’s works are 
the fairest representatives of his character; the only real, and full, and 
unbiased development ever made of his heart. How often in every 
day’s experience, are we aware, that the heart has its thousand feelings, 
its dearest, its most treasured feelings, its fairest, its brightest, its warm- 
est creations, concealed, nourished, unrevealed,—because it cannot, it 
never can express them to its most confidential fellow heart,—while it is 
yearning and longing for expression. 

But what the cold world and its calm propriety will not permit in 
speech; upon paper is read, is admired, is appreciated, is felt as the re- 
presentative, the very embodyment of many of our own secret emotions. 

The heart seeks with avidity, to see itself delineated, and seldom can 
one man lay bare his own bosom, without presenting to his neighbor 
many of the cherished feelings of his soul,—for “as in water face an- 
swereth to face, so doth heart of man toman.” The very reason why 
Bulwer says Byron was so popular, and so much read, is the reason 
why Bulwer himself is read and admired, as he says of Rousseau, “he 
intoxicates us with his own egotism;—we are wrapped in ourselves, in 
our own creations—not his. He has painted the secret workings of his 
own heart, and in so doing his master hand is written out for every read- 
er, a history of his own feelings, which before were indistinct and mist- 
like;—the glad heart receives with pleasure the picture of self;—the 
answering sympathy feels that there is a chord in unison, that is touched 
and vibrates sweetest melody; it is the melody of self-love;—it tells of 
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those deep, and pure, and unearthly desires;—of those yearnings for 
something which is better,—and which is not;—and which yet speaks a 
fairer nature than experience would give to man. We feel that the au- 
thor has impressed us with something which tells of former purity, 
of fallen greatness, and the heart swells with the consciousness of those 
boundless yearnings, which the spirit oF Gop reveals to be ‘the aching 
void the world can never fill.” ’ 

In short, the DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHORS abounds in deep and 
philosophical views of the heart; in masterly touches of that pen which 
seems to search the very recesses of the soul; we read it with the same 
kind of emotion we would feel in listening to the seer, who could tell us 
the very hidden and cherished secrets of our souls; “all that we had 
formed from the ideal, all our noble aspirings—our haunting visions—our 
dreams of virtue—all the cedata venus which dwells in the lonely Ida of 
the heart”—and as we close the article the pent sigh of absorbed atten- 
tion wafts the heart back to earth after its deep, fixed gaze at se/f. 

“THE WORLD AS IT Is,” is a slight, but instructive sketch, the hero of 
which, by setting out with the idea, that the whole world is honest, almost 
ends by supposing every one a scoundrel, but is saved by a friend who 


shews him the brighter sides of even the darkest characters, and convin- 
ces him, that 


“One short maxim is as good as all philosophers can teach—it is simple,—it is 
this—“‘TAKE THE WORLD AS IT Is.” 


KNEBWORTH is written with that feeling of family pride, the author has 
scarcely failed to betray in every one of his works; the vivid descrip- 
tion of its castled turrets and old retainers has taken its colouring from 
the (shall we call it) weakness of his heart. The author illustrates in 
himself the truth of what he tells us in his England and the English, that 
in England, an author is seldom regarded as a gentleman;—the reason 
he assigns, for Byron’s having a coronet, placed over his bed, is the 
reason why he wrote Knebworth, and his Note to England and the En- 
glish, relating the anecdote of Col. S’s electioneering friend; the note 
may illustrate the writer’s proposition, but it was lugged in to gratify his 
family pride, by telling the world how very old that family is, 

THE DEPARTURE OF YouTuH he fixes at thirty, when 


‘‘Most men’s characters experience a revulsion. ‘The common pleasures of the 
world have been tasted to the full, and begin to pall. We have reduced to the so- 
bering test of reality the visions of youth,—we no longer expect that perfection in 
our species which our inexperience at first foretold; we no longer chase frivolities 
or hope chimeras.” 


The whole article is full of instruction, and of beautiful truths. We 
feel while we read, that we can look around upon those, our every day 
acquaintance, and see delineated, and explained, traits in character, 
which, before we indeed saw, but never could have described;—deep and 
wise are the lessons we may deduce, and the author guides us to that 
conclusion, to which experience should bring those, who have seen their 
youth depart. 
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“The years through which we have passed, have probably developed in us what- 


ever capacities we possess;—they have taught us in what we are most likely to 
excel, and for what we are most fitted.” 


Here however let us pause, to remark, how often even experience, 
and years fail to effect this; how often we are utterly ignorant, “for 
what we are best fitted and in what we are most likely to excel;”—the 
reason is—too many mistake the disposition of the mind, for the capacity 
of the mind; they are frequently at variance. ‘T. admires sociability of 
all things,—never was a man so unfitted for sociability. N. loves me- 
taphysical pursuits,—never was a more unmetaphysical mind;—they 
each attempt that, to which the disposition of their minds directs, and 
neither having the peculiar ability necessary to accomplish their respec- 
tive designs,—both fail. We should pursue, (as the author remarks) 
the peculiar occupations, and employments we have found will afford us 
the greatest share of happiness; but we should be exceedingly careful, 
that we do not mistake our Jove for a pursuit, for the necessary construc- 
tion of mind, to enable us successfully to undertake it. 

The piece abounds with magnificent and lofty sentiments, which, if we 
did not find afterwards followed by error the most pernicious, we might 
ascribe to the teachings of the spirit of God;—we learn from them how 


often the pen can trace the most sublime thoughts, while the heart is yet 
in darkness. 


“It is a perilous age,” says the author, “that of ambition and discretion,—a peri- 


lous age that when youth recedes from us,—if we forget that the soul should che- 
rish its own youth through eternity.” 


What anoble thought! ard yet we are forced to the belief that the 
man who penned that sentiment is a believer in human perfectability, and 
a convert to the soul-destroying philosophy of the German school. 
Again, speaking of the hope of an after existence he says: 


“This hope makes the dignity of man, nor can I conceive how he who feels it 


breathing its exalted eloquence, through his heart, can be guilty of one sordid ac- 
tion, or brood over one low desire; to be immortal is to be the companion of God.” 


Yet in the very same work he says: 


‘Wherever there is evil,there should from the hands of a just being be reparation 
also. 


How much in accordance with the spirit of revelation, is the one; how 
utterly at variance the other. 

There are some fine expressions in the piece, and some beautiful 
specimens, of that power of consideration, which the author displays in 
compressing into an aphorism the substance of an argument. We read 
the whole of the loathsome, and horrible history of the miser, in the vi- 
vid exclamation, 


“Tt is awful to see the lean hands of dotage making a coffer of the grave.” 


The loud brawler for the rights of the people; the denouncer of the 
oppression, and the diciation of the few; the pander to the passions of the 
many; may read his destiny in the trite maxim, 


“He who has the suppleness of the demagogue, will live to complain of the fick- 
leness of the mob.” 
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And he who has a reputation for wisdom, and yet would persuade us, 
he has abandoned his principles, without the quid pro quo, may deduce 


the common sense opinion of his conduct, the world will entertain, from 
the sentiment, 


‘‘We think more highly, of the intellectual uses of one, who sells himself well, 
than those of one, who lends himself for nothing.” 


The heart sickens, and becomes dead, and seems withered within us, 
while we read the deep, and thrilling, and fearful effects, of InFipELrty 
IN LOVE. While we read the depicted agony of the betrayed heart, we 
shudder, and recoil at the shadow of a thought, that the remotest possibili- 
ty, may make the fate of the betrayed, our fate;—and none can see the 
vivid reality of this “bitter treason,” and not feel within his pent bosom 
the sigh breathing with the author,—“if this one shall desert us, who then 
will be faithful.” 

F1-H0-T! is the personification of the author’s disappointment, in expect- 
ing to receive that happiness, from Literary fame, which he has found to 
be, but the vain bubble of a day. : 

The epicurean, and exquisite “PELHAM,” is induced to become the au- 
thor. He composes, “a work, which though light, and witty enough, to 
charm the gay, was the origin of a new school of philosophy. It was 
at once bold and polished; and the oldest mandarin, and the youngest 
beauty of Lonpon” could equally appreciate and enjoy it. 

The author arrogates a /itt/le too much to himself; he did not altogether 
“originate his school of philosophy;” one of Bulwer’s chief merits, is 


the power he possesses, of familiarizing Bentham. 
To Pelham, followed the Pelham novels. 


“He wrote again, and again succeeded,—all the world declared that Fi-ho-ti had 
established his reputation, and he obtained the dazzling distinction of Bin-lze.” 

From the desire to shine, he rises to the desire to instruct; he ceases 
to desire to write what is brilliant, in the wish to discover what is useful 
and true. and “gave the fruits of his labors tothe world, in a book of the 
most elaborate research, the only ebject of which was to enlighten his 
countrymen. This thought he, “as he finished the last line of ‘England 
and the English,’ this thought he, they cannot abuse.” 

But he was mistaken, and the first writer in England, hasa higher re. 
putation abroad, than his works have gained for him at home. The 
reason is founded upon the same principle, a little extended, which made 
Fi-ho-ti’s uncle hate him. 

The author has learnt from his experience, and deep knowledge of 
the human heart, that “the common mortification in success is to find 
that your own family usually hate you for it;” the reason is threefold; 
first the more prominently you stand forth, the more they are cast into 
the shade. Secondly, they know you too well, and lastly they know, that 
you know them too well. 

Tue TaLe oF “Kosem Kesamim” is the vehicle by which a great truth 
is conveyed, but we would submit, with deference to the powerful wri: 
ter, that he might have found something more attractive and instructive 
to convey the great truth, that “Nature, if thou accept Nature, as the 
First Cause,—that the universe without a God is but corruption.” 
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We cannot say we greatly admire Lake Leman; and think it, not 
only the most inferior article in the work, but that it contains many, of 
those erroneous principles more fully developed in the second volume. 
He says, *Men may moralize as they will, but misfortunes cause error, 
and atone forit.” How clearly we behold the unstable, and erroneous 
wanderings of a great and restless mind, unguided by that bright, and 
holy revelation which teaches, that sin is the cause of all error and that 
the BLESSED REDEEMER can alone atone for it. Again, 

‘*T’o consider what Shakspeare thought while on earth, isa noble contemplation, 
but itis nobler yet, to conjecture what now may be the musings, and what the aspi. 
rations, of that spirit, exalted to a sublimer career of being.” 

Does not this sentence imply, if it does not directly affirm, that the 
lofty genius of the dramatist, entitled him toa sublime career hereafter?; 
while we have every reason to fear, (though charity may hope all things) 
that the great reader of other men’s hearts, never learnt to know aright 
his own; and that the mighty intellect, intended to glorify God, has per- 
haps served only to aggravate his own misery. 

Tue OrpeAL or Love is an instructive, and very well written piece. 
The true moral however is not that absence will alone preserve love; 
but that occupation is necessary to matrimonial felicity. 

THE WANT oF Sympatny is perhaps one of the most attractive articles 
in the book, because it finds an answering chord, in almost every heart. 
We feel as he feels, and particularly we feel, that it is, 

«A hard thought to know how much, for want of sympathy in those around us, our 
noblest motives, our purest qualities, are misunderstood. We die—none have 
known us!” 

No we never can, 

‘Pour forth all that burning eloquence of passion and memory which often weighs 
upon us like a burden.” 

We are never known! 

We do not profess to concur in all the sentiments of the piece, for the 
vein of error which characterizes the work, is apparent here also; still 
there is much to admire which our limits will not permit us to quote. 
We will only notice the truth of one remark, because we have frequently 
heard it doubted. One may be able to appreciate and to estimate geni- 
us which “is in a far lower class of intellect.” It is the touching anecdote 
of the wife of a man of genius (relates the author) who exclaimed on 
her death bed: “Ah my poor friend when [ am no more, who will un- 
derstand thee?” Yet this woman, who felt she did comprehend the na- 
ture with which her life had been linked, was of no corresponding 
genius.” 

The object of THE PAssIoN FoR THE UNIVERSAL, is to prove the ne- 
cessity, of universal or general cultivation as far, as the present extended 
surface of knowledge will permit, while at the same time, it is equally ne- 
cessary to pursue, “some one branch, above all the rest, making the 
others, only its ministrants, or its reliefs.” It contains some good 
thoughts;—some which we marked as peculiarly true, though opposed 
to generally received opinions; for instance 


“Perhaps no men are more superficial in their views than those who cultivate one 
branch of learning, and only one branch;—perhaps no men are less superficial than 
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those who know the outlines of many. Aman, indeed, who, in letters or stateman- 
ship, cultivates only one pursuit, can rarely master it thoroughly. It is by eternal 
comparisons of truth, with truth, that we come to just and profound conclusions; the 
wider the range of comparisons, the more accurate our inferences. There is an 
experience of the intellect, as well as of observation, which never can be well attain- 
ed by exclusive predilections and confined circles.” 


The man who dwells continually upon one pursuit, begins after a 
while to fritter away his energies in the contemplation of detail, and mi- 
nutie, and is snaring sparrows, while he should hawk after eagles;—a 
result however at which we may equally arrive, by toc great an attention 
to self, and self’s little wants, and comforts,—so that to see a man thus 
trifling away his life, does not prove that he is entirely devoted to one 
pursuit, though entire devotion to one pursuit is sure to waste his ener- 
gies. 

Our author does not leave himself to be misunderstood, and supposed 
to say, that great minds, do not regard the small things of earth; the re- 
verse is the case; he only means to say, that great minds, deduce great 
conclusions from small things, while little minds overlook both the great 
things, and the great conclusions, and draw but trifling inferences from 
the greatest events, and most important data. 


“Vulgar minds,” says he, ‘often mistake for frivolities what are but the indica- 


tions of a ceriain refinement which pervades the whole character, and leaves its 
stamp upon small things as on great.” 


A man then to be wise while pursuing with perseverence the particu- 
lar employment for which he thinks himself best fitted, will abandon the 
idle hope,either ot accomplishing a thorough knowledge of that pursuit,or 
of any other, but will seek from the various and mighty stores of univer- 
sal knowledge the data, which by comparison will give to his intellect 


the power that experience gives to judgment, and teaches him, by each 
step that he advances the great truth that 


‘“‘[t requires an eternity to develope all the elements of the soul!” 


THE ConsoLaTions oF ILL Heattu like almost every thing else, the 
author has penned, bears the marks of his master hand. It contains 
many correct thoughts; we noticed one noble sentiment. 


‘‘Many of us have neither fortune, nor power, nor extensive offerings, to sacri- 
fice to mankind, but all of us, the proud, the humble, the rich, the poor,—have one 
possession at our command; we may sacrifice ourselves.” 


Tue Law or Arrests delineates the manner in which that misera- 
ble feature in the British Code may be perverted to the purposes of injus- 
tice, and oppression, and even made to serve as a shield of protection to 
the defaulting debtor, against whom its enactments were leveled. 

The article on Satiery, paints in the author’s ever vivid colors, its 
causes, its effects, andits cure. It has but little of that depth of thought 
the other pieces display; but contains some expressions, as beautiful for 
their language, as their truth; we instance one. After shewing that 
the poor are on the one side, excluded from the pleasures of life, and the 


rich on the other not capable of enjoying them—he thus condenses his 
sentiments: 
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“The inequalities of life, are fittingly adjusted. For those who are excluded 
from pleasure in the one extreme, there are those who are incapable of pleasure on 
the other. The fogs gather dull and cheerless over the base of the mountain, but 


the air at the summit exhausts and withers.” 

We now come to the second volume, which is by far the most perni- 
cious; it is indeed replete with those false and infidel sentiments on which 
we have before touched. 

The whole of the CoNVERSATIONS WITH THE STUDENT IN ILL HEALTH, 
seem to us intended to support the doctrine so dear to man’s pride, and his 
self-love, and opposition to God and holiness, the doctrine of human 
perfectadbility; indeed it is so interwoven with every page, so closely con- 
nected with almost every sentiment, that it would be difficult to point out 
every instance in which it is advanced, without quoting the ConvEersa- 
TIONS IN EXTENSO. 

For instance, though we have no evidence that the author intended to 
make the student a christian; though he puts sentiments into his mouth 
in direct contradiction to the precepts of the revealed will of God; though 
he makes him relate his iniquity and his gui/t, (for the pleasures in 
which he represents him to have indulged are in the sight of God gui/t) 
without an expression of repentance; yet throughout the conversations, 
he seems to indulge the utmost certainty of an eternity of happiness be- 
yond the grave, unclouded by a doubt, unmingled with a fear. 

‘‘T am a bird chained,” he says, ‘and the moment my chain is broken, my course 
is heavenward, and not destined to earth.” 

Nor is this all; the author fairly indorses these sentiments: 


‘He looks forward,” (he remarks in a kird of introduction to the Conversations) 
“from the little inn of his mortality, and anticipates the long summer journey be- 
fore him; he repines not to-day, that he must depart to-morrow.” 

The first volume is full of noble truths, which we could admire and 
appreciate, while we deplored the errors we have attempted to point out; 
but in this volume there is so much of error—deep, insidious, soul-des- 
troying error, that the very beauty of language, and force of intellect, with 
which it is written, renders it but the more dangerous, and therefore the 
more to be lamented, and condemned. 

Let us take a few instances to prove our positions. He is made to 
say; 

“Society is at war with all love except the connubial; and “if” that passion which 


is the adventurous—the romantic be not in itself a crime, our laws have made it 
so.”—v. 2, p. 17. 


Would that 7f have been found in the mouth of a man with any well 
grounded hope of Heaven? And that one, on the very verge of the grave? 
It is at once an avowal of a doudt, whether that be guilt, which God him- 
self has declared sin. 


“You will smile at my pedantry, but one of the greatest pleasures I anticipate, i: 
arriving at home, as the Moravian sectarians so endearingly call heaven,—is to see 
Plato, and learn if he had ever been, as he himself imagined, and I am ready to 
believe, in a brighter world before he decended to this.”—vol. 2, p. 22.” 


Man must either believe in the “perfectability of his species, or virtue 
and the love of others are but a heated and objectless enthusiasm.”—v 2. 
p. 76. “And how happy in reality the sentiment of life is! how glorious a 
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we inhale in the warm sun! how rapturous a gladness in the fresh winds! 
how profound a meditation, a delight in the stillness of the starry time! 
How sufficient alone is external nature to make us happy, were it not 
for the cares we create for ourselves. Man would be happy, but that 
he is forbidden to be so by men.” —vol. 2, p. 81. 

Did Hume, or Paine, or any other of the self-deceived enemies of 
the human family, ever utter sentiments in such direct contradiction to 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures; so encouraging to human pride, so 
opposed to the “contrite spirit,’ which God has declared he will not des- 
pise; external nature sufficient to make man happy? Can any thing but 
the love of God effect this? Would a dying man looking forward to 
eternity utter such a sentiment? Is it men or not ourselves who make 
ourselves unhappy? Is it not sin in our own hearts? Is it not that in- 
grafted fruit of the fall man carries in his own bosom which is the 
source of all our misery? 

He is made to say in view ofthe overthrow of all his bright hopes, and 
ambitious schemes, through the sudden approach of death: 


‘In vain I said to my soul why grieve. Death doth not appal thee. And after 
all what can life’s proudest objects bring thee better than rest? But we learn at 
last, to conquer our destiny by surveying it; there is no regret which is not to be 
vanquished by resolve. And now, when I saw myself declining day by day, I 
turned to those more elevating, and less earthly meditations, which supply us as it 
were with wings, when the feet fail. They have become to me dearer than the 


dreams they succeeded, and they whisper to me of a brighter immortality than that 
of fame.”—vol. 2, p. 86. 


Speaking of the animal creation he says: 


“Why should we think it incompatible with the nature of God,—that if reparation 
is due to us, reparation should be due also to them.”—yv. 2, p. 92. 


What a sentiment this, that God owes reparation to the poor worm of 
the dust, whom He permits to live, even while disobeying His laws, and 
trampling under foot His commandments; to whom he holds out the offers 
of salvation, through the unmerited mercy of his Saviour, not as repara- 
tion, not as a right, but as a free gift, as undeserved as it is wonderful. 
What a sentiment to place in the mouth of a sinner, a thing of earth, 
about to appear in the presence of its God! If reparation is due, it is a 
right. Ifa right,—to grant it is justice. If justice, then why ever use 
the word mercy;—mercy can be displayed only to the guilty. 

I had marked many other sentences ot a similar character, but why 
go on—there is enough, and more than cnough to establish the truth of 
my propositions. First, that he has put into the mouth of the Student, 
many sentiments in direct opposition to the word of God, without givin 
any evidence that these are not his own opinions. Secondly, that not- 
withstanding this, he makes him express a firm hope of happiness here- 
after. And lastly, that the doctrines of Human Perfectadility, and Sal- 
vation without Christ, are advanced directly, or indirectly, in almost every 
page. 

I have pointed out the errors;—I do not combat them;—their oppo- 
sition to the word of the living God is too plain, and too direct not to 
strike every one; and to those who disbelieve the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, I have not a word, for two reasons. First, because with 
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them, it is useless to argue, for as an able writer* in the cause of religion 
observes, “the mind of the infidel springs spontaneously into disbelief. 
He needs noargument. He may indeed listen to a few reasons for the 
purpose of laying them up as weapons of defence, but his own belief is 
founded on his feelings. Now argument and discussion with such a man 
will ordinarily do no good. * * Reasoning has not placed him in his 
entrenchment, and reasoning cannot drive him from it.” Secondly, 
there are so many who believe, though they do not feel, and there is so 
much to be done for them, that (taken in connexion with the last reason) 
every one must be sensible, that if he strives to do good, he must not neg- 
lect the many for the few,—he must not stop, to parley with the handful 
who so far from listening to his arguments, would only think of defend- 
ing the very errors he attempts to point out, while there are so many of 
the great mass, of the thinking and common sense world, who however 
they may act, usually judge correctly. 

There are some few, we are sorry to say very few correct sentiments 
in these conversations. We will notice one or two which struck us, and 
then close our remarks upon them. His definition of Wit, and Humour, 
or rather the distinction between them, we think excellent. “The na- 
ture of wit, (says he) relates to things, humour to persons;” there is 
truth, and depth too in this, “I thought very erroneously, and superficially 
for some time, but the habit of thinking cures the faults of its novitiate- 
ship.” As a general rule it is good, but we have seen exceptions;— 
those exceptions, however, we have marked as occuring where the in- 
dividual was exposed to an influence from others, calculated to pervert 
the judgment, and misdirect the mind. 

In every day’s intercourse with our fellow man, duty and a sense of 
moral obligation is but too frequently overcome by our feelings,—the 
mind points out the path of duty, but the heart shrinks from pursuing it; 
we are so linked with our fellow beings, so bound up in ties whose chords 
centre in the heart, that we feel from childhood to the tomb the truth of 
our author’s remark. “The heart never attains the independence of the 
mind.” 

The remaining articles may be disposed of en masse. We think they 
in a great measure repeat the sentiments, and reiterate the axioms pre- 
viously expressed;—there is a certain tautology of thought, (if I may be 
permitted to use the word) which strikes us upon reading. We think too 
that he is rather too fond of certain phrases. We observed particular- 
ly, that he uses the expression, “the tinkling cymbal and the gallery of 
pictures,” in not less than three, or four, different places. 

One or two of these latter papers, I must confess, I do not understand, 
particularly, “Monos anp Diamonos,” and the “MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
a Map Hovsz.” Isee no aim, the author could have had in view, nor 
any opinion, sentiment, or moral to be adduced. 

They all, however, display the writer’s powerful talent, in pourtraying 
the passions, and his amazing facility of expression. We continue too, 
to be struck with the consciousness, that many of our own thoughts, and 
emotions, are delineated; we feel, we would often have gladly given vent 
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to emotions precisely similar, but we feel there is none to whom we 
would express them;—they cannot be spoken;—all men cherish them— 
but all men are not under their influence at the same time; if the feelings 
of the listener, are not exactly in unison with those of the speaker, the 
development of the heart’s warmest emotions, is met with coldness, or 
ridicule, and smothered forever; for if there is one thing we shrink from 
sooner than another, it is the fear of not meeting with sympathy for 
feelings, which while we know are hallowed, are above the ordinary and 
every day expressions of the world. When I was quite a child, [ re- 
member my young emotions were aroused, by reading aloud something, 
(I have long forgotten the particular production) the sentiments of which 
I could understand, and appreciate; tears started to my eyes in obedi- 
ence to the warm dictates of the heart; in the simplicity of childhood, 
I carried the piece to a companion; if he would let me read it to him he 
would weep. G. looked incredulous. [read it—he did not weep, but 
he laughed at me—I have never forgotten it. It"went far to form my cha- 
racter in one particular. I will feel its effects to the tomb. G. had 
often had similar feelings. but they were not in unison then; so it is through 
life, we fear to pour our dearest emotions where they may not meet 
with sympathizing warmth; thus pent they delight with a thrilling joy to 
find themselves written out with a master hand. 

Upon the whole with all its beauties and all its truths, so many are 
the errors of the work, that we think for every one it benefits, there will 
be a thousand injured. 

My limits warn me to conclude, and I will, with two remarks. First, 
that we are struck throughout with the household and familiar character 
of the philosophy of the work. We feel that none but a master spirit, 
could descend with such ease and grace to lay bare and scrutinize the 
little and every day things, which make up and compose the great. 
One remark which he makes with a coincidence attending my meeting 
with it, brought very forcibly to my mind this peculiarity in his work. 
Only the day previous, [ happened, casually, to enter into conversation 
with a friend upon the different modes of arranging the subject of do- 
mestic life; my remark was, that I believed there was something wanting 
in the character of every man, who was not, or had not been, a house- 
keeper. He concurred. The subject and the remark were both com- 
mon place; but they were true; it was the philosophy of experience. 
The next day, upon continuing my perusal of the Student, | found a full 
approbation of my remark in this sentence: 

“T was continually forced into bustle and action, and into providing for myself; 
that great and indelible lesson towards permanent independence of character.” 

The incident affords a key to much of the popularity his works have 
attained. The otherremark I had to make was, that we rise from the 
perusal of the book with deep regret, that such a mind, so full of power, 
and of energy; so deeply read in human nature; so versed in the heart’s 
secrets, is not directed by those principles which God has revealed, and 
which would turn his splendid talents from the turbid channels they now 
pursue, and lead them as they were intended, to promote the glory of 
God, and the temporal, and eternal good of his fellow beings. 
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CANZONET. 


Iratia, O! Italia 

The clime of all the earth! 
The land of love and beauty, 
Of glory and of mirth. 

Proud, proud am I to hail thee 
As the country of my birth. 


And sad am I to leave thee 

As we journey through the deep, 
For I know the eyes that wait for me 
Will see me from the steep; 

Oh! I cannot choose but wander, 
And I will not choose but weep. 


Full well do I remember 

As a yester-even’s dream, 

The cot upon the upland, 

Beside the tumbling stream 

Whose waters shewed the shepherd boy 
Far down the sun-set’s gleam. 


And I[ have not yet forgotten 
The birds among the trees 

That rained upon my father’s roof, 
Their bloom with every breeze; 
Nor the odors of the orange-wood 
Nor the murmur of the bees. 


Nor the twining arms that welcomed me 
When morning’s toil was o’er, 

And young, and old we danced around, 
The viny house-hold door;— 

Sweet voices was the music 

And the green-sward was the floor. 


Alas, alas! the vintage, 

It hath come, and past again; 

They have gathered in the purple grapes, 
And reaped the golden grain; 

And the autumn sun scarce lingers 

O’er the mountain or the main. 


No hearts have they for festival, 

For one is wanting there, 

For whom at eve they kneel around 
The cottage shrine with prayer;— 
And they breathe the tones of sorrow 
On the solemn twilight air. 


I hear them at the vespers, 

I see them in my sleep, 

And I know they climb the hills to watch 
For the seaman from the steep; 

Oh! I cannot choose but wander, 

And I will not choose but weep. 
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ON THE THEORIES OF VIRTUE. 


ALTHOUGH literary readers are already acquainted with what has been 
written, on the nature of virtue, yet it may not be uninteresting to lay 
before them a brief outline of the principal theories, in order to obtain 
a comparative view of the sentiments which have prevailed on that sub- 
ject both in ancient and modern times. Any who may desire more ex- 
tensive information on the subject than this skeleton can contain, should 
read Dr. Wardlaw’s late work on Ethics, published in Glasgow, and 
Dr. Wayland’s, of Brown University. The former of these writers has 
extensively reviewed and compared the different theories, ancient and 
modern, in order to exhibit their excellencies and defects. He consid- 
ers the grand defect in each of them to be—that they all regard man’s 
character as if it were Now ewactly what it was, when it came perfectly 
pure and virtuous from the hand of the Creator. ‘They must be radically 
defective, therefore, whilst they overlook the fact that man is now a fall- 
en or depraved being, as the universal prevalence of wickedness and evil 
passions throughout the whole human family, abundantly proves. 

Tue ARISTOTELIAN THEORY, formed about 400 years B. C. which 
may be considered the most ancient one that can be properly so called, 
made virtue to consist in the mean between two extremes, even though 
these should be two opposite vices. Perhaps this idea was derived from 
the Platonic representation that a mean is necessary to keep up the har. 
mony between the different parts of our nature, which was supposed to 
be a compound machine. But no good reason appears why the middle 
line should be right, and the extremes wrong, and an arbitrary assump- 
tion in such a case is rather unphilosophical. 

Tue Storcat System or ZENo and his followers, made virtue consist 
in living according to nature. Some understood this to mean the nature 
of things in general; whilst others thought it meant living according to 
the nature of man. WarBuRTON, a distinguished writer of the last cen- 
tury, compared the three ancient schools of Plato, Arstotle and Zeno, 
to the three modern ones, that have adopted the respective theories of 
moral sense, essential differences, and arbitrary will. 

The theories of Aristippus, Democritus, and others of the Cyrenian 
and Atomical Schools, were nearly the same as thatof Hobbes, the ce- 
lebrated English civilian and writer, who flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and made virtue and vice to be mere arbitrary distinctions, resul- 
ting from the absolute will of the magistrate or lawgiver. 

The theory of Ericurus made virtue to consist in pleasure, or in liv- 
ing as free as possible from the evils incident to human life. All other 
virtues he regarded as the necessary result of prudence, which teaches 
that we cannot live pleasurabiy, without living justly and virtuously, and 
vice versa. This was the lowest grade of wha is now called the Utili- 
tarian System. It did not acknowledge the “honestum” of Cicero, 
which regarded the rectitude and approbation of our own minds, to be 
independent of the consequences to ourselves, whether pleasant or pain- 
ful. Epicureanism was Atheism, because it disregarded or denied the 
superintendence of Divine Providence over human affairs, acknowledg- 
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ing no higher principle to govern men, than mere present results. But 
Cicero’s principle is expressed as follows: 


“Honestum igitur, id intelligimus quod tale est, ut detracta omni utilitate, sine 
ullis promiis, fructibusve, per seipsum possit jure laudari.” 


The system of Cudworth, Clarke, and Price, makes virtue consist in 
“the eternal fitnesses of things;’’ but human nature, in its present limited 
and fallen state, cannot judge properly either what utility is, in its widest 
sense, or what are the eternal fitnesses of things. Such a standard or 
theory can be applied only by the infinite mind of the Deity. ‘This sys- 
tem is scarcely different from Wollaston’s, which reduced virtue to the 
truth of things—but who is fit to judge what is truth? President Ed- 
wards has shown that the “fitness” in Clarke’s system, and the “truth” 
in Wollaston’s, are nearly the same as that of Malebranche, which 
makes love and conformity to universal order, constitute the essence of 
moral rectitude. 

Dr. Apam Smrrn’s TuEory or Sympatny is eulogized by Dr. Brown, 
of Edinburgh, and yet he rejects it, whilst he and all his predecessors 
omit to mention the fact, that man is not now that perfectly virtuous 
being he was at his creation. Dr. Payne justly pronounces Smith’s 
theory to be fantastical, when it assumes that we judge of the actions of 
others by a direct, and of our own by a reflex sympathy. How absurd 
to suppose we pronounce an action right, when we have a full sympathy 
with the agent’s emotions; and when conscious of a similar sympathy 
with the gratitude of the object of the action, we pronounce the agent 
meritorious! Equally absurd is it, to say we judge of our own actions, 
when we imagine others sympathizing with us, and then we sympathize 
with their sympathy; as if the sympathy constituted the rectitude, inde- 
pendently of any thing in the actions themselves. On this point Dr. 
Wardlaw remarks, that the sympathy of minds not perfectly virtuous, 
but contaminated with vicious or depraved inclinations, are more likely 
to be on the side of evil than of good—and if human nature has fallen 
from the rectitude in which it was created, the theory and the philoso. 
pher are chargeable with the anomaly of making the sympathies of evil 
the criterion of good. 

HutTcHEson’s TREORY of moral sense or conscience, makes virtue to 
be rather a re/ative than an essential quality. According to it, the rec- 
titude of an action consists in the relation it bears to the moral sense, as 
colors give pleasure by their relation to the eye. But he forgets that 
the eye may be jaundiced, or disordered by an obscuring film and a 
distorting obliquity; and so may the moral sense. 

Brown’s system is, that the vivid feeling of approbation not only as- 
certains the virtuousness of an action, but also constitutes it virtuous, re- 
solving virtue into a mere relation, and one too that depends on the ar- 
bitrary decision of a distorted eye, or a mind perverted by moral obli- 
quity. He illustrates from mathematical science thus. Equality and 
proportion are nothing in the objects themselves, but are merc relations 
like vice and virtue. What we term the properties of a right angled 
triangle, do not exist in it, but are results of a peculiar capacity of the 
comparing mind that discerns the relations. But it seems impossible 
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for us to discover the properties of a right angled triangle, if they do 
not exist init. We might imagine such a triangle to exist without these 
properties, and were it not for the peculiar capacity of the comparing 
mind, we might suppose the three angles not to be equal to two right 
angles. But as this distinguishing property of having a right angle, is 
essential to the very nature of a right angled triangle, so there is some- 
thing essential in the very nature of moral rectitude, in the distinctions 
of right and wrong. Else how could an agent be virtuous or vicious, if 
there be no abstract principles of virtue and vice, to which the charac- 
ter of the agent is conformed? 

If virtue and vice be mere relations, and another class of intelligen- 
ces were so constituted, that what pleases us would offend them, then 
would vice become virtue, and things would be completely reversed, ac- 
cording to their respective relations. As in the physical world, there 
would thus be endless adaptations and varieties in moral natures, fitted 
to the various modes of action, and all would be equally virtuous, accor. 
ding to the different relations. There is one insuperable objection, how- 
ever, tothis analogy between the natural and moral world, arising from 
the unquestionable fact, that in the divine mind certain immutable prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude exist, from which -it is impossible for God to 
deviate, consistently with his own moral nature, in fixing the moral con- 
stitution of any of his intelligent creatures. Dr. Brown speaks of what 
we are now constituted to like and dislike, not of what we might have been 
constituted to admire, had we been created by a different being. But 
why does he not suppose we might have been differently constituted by 
the same being? He thus gives up his own theory, by intimating that 
he felt such a supposition would not accord with the divine immutability. 
But he wholly overlooks man’s moral obliquity, or bias to evil, suppos- 
ing that God approves of whatever human nature now approves, al- 
though experience concurs with Divine testimony, and both declare man 
to be in a state of moral ruin. 

The Urirrarian THEORY of Hume and others, is charged perhaps 
unjustly by Smith and Brown, for making even inanimate objects, such 
as a chest of drawers, to be virtuous, because they are useful. But in 
justice to Hume it should be recollected, that when we treat of virtue, 
we speak of what belongs exclusively to the feelings and actions of liy- 
ing, conscious, voluntary agents. If an action be virtuous then, within 
this department of inquiry, it does not therefore follow logically, that 
every object which is useful, without this department, must also be vir- 
tuous. It is the voluntary choice of good that alone renders an action 
virtuous. 

Hume’s ideas are too low in confining virtue to present utility, without 
ascending to God and eternity, which some Utilitarians do, who pre- 
sent future and eternal good as the highest incentives to virtuous ac- 
tions. But evenif utility were the true principle as well as the criterion 
of virtue, man is not competent to apply it, in his present state of moral 
imperfection and ruin. Still the question is, whether virtue is good be- 
cause it conduces to the highest and most useful ends, or whether it con- 
duces to these because it is good. Are there not ultimate and eternal 
principles of moral rectitude, that existed previously to the creation, and 
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to all means of trying what would be their tendency; so that the most 
enlarged view of utility does not go far enough back? 

Bishop But.er’s system does not entirely overlook man’s present 
state of moral obliquity, but Dr. Wardlaw thinks it favors too much, in 
this respect, the systems already mentioned. It resembles the theory of 
Zeno, who made virtue consist in living according to nature; but Butler 
makes it mean the nature of man, which he labours much to explain. 
He illustrates this nature by the complex structure of a watch, to an- 
swer the objection which assumes that “living according to nature,” 
means living as its several parts may most incline us. He combats this 
opinion, however, by showing that no true idea can be formed of a watch, 
from viewing its detached parts separately, without regarding all their 
relations to each other, and to the whole, as a complex system. Sohe 
regards man as a complex being, whose appetites, passions, affections, 
understanding, conscience, and the several springs of action, must not 
be viewed separately in their detached tendencies and operations, but as 
awhole. Living according to nature, therefore, he regards to be, not 
following the present impulse of every appetite, or passion, but following 
the obvious design of the whole complex constitution, of which consci- 
ence is the ruling power and moving spring. It appears, therefore, says 
he, that our nature or constitution is adapted to virtue, as it appears 
from the nature of a watch, that its constitution is adapted to measure 
time. Living according to nature then, he regards as living according 
to conscience, so that man is a law to himself. ‘This is true of man’s 
original constitution, that his conscience was a perfect law to himself, 
whilst he continued perfectly innocent and virtuous, as he came from the 
hand ofhis Creator. But if he has fallen, and become a depraved being, 
it cannot now be true, that his conscience is a safe guide or unerring law, 
and this Butler admits, by stating that a well adjusted watch is liable to 
be out of order. So was human nature at first liable to fall into moral 
disorder,and that it has so fallen, universal experience abundantly proves, 
from the prevalence of human wickedness wherever human beings are 
found. ‘The moral mainspring of the complex machine is evidently bro- 
ken, and the whole mechanism is wrought by an antagonist force of mis- 
ehief. Butler accordingly, in his “analogy,” makes man’s state of mo- 
ral ruin the very ground of a new revelation, to restore him to innocence, 
happiness and heaven. 

The grand objection which Dr. Wardlaw makes to Butler’s theory 
is, that he professes to deduce it from human nature as it is now; whilst 
his definition of virtue, which makes it to be, following nature, does not 
mean as this nature now is, like a watch out of order, but means acting 
according to the right subordination of its various principles. His defi- 
nition, therefore, means living not according to the nature of man in its 
present state, but according to the nature of things; and between the na- 
ture of man, as he was created, and the nature of things, there is an un. 
erring harmony. Manicheism gives a very unsatisfactory account of 
the existence of good and evil, supposing they spring from two eternal 
beings, one good and the other bad; noris the theory of moral probation 
in its popular sense, a good one to account for the distribution of happi- 
ness and misery. Man was placed, at his creation, in a state of moral 
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probation, strictly speaking; but if he has lost his moral rectitude, that 
state must be now changed also, into one which requires a new revela- 
tion to restore him from moral darkness and ruin. The necessity of 
such a revelation was acknowledged even by Socrates, Plato, and the 
wisest Heathen philosophers; for although they could form some faint 
idea of the unity and perfections of God from his works, yet they can- 
didly confessed that the morals of the age in which they lived, were so 
corrupt, that no human efforts could possibly reform them. Ifthen, they 
confessed men were so wicked, as to be beyond all hope or possibilit 
of reforming themselves, in their present state, of what avail could their 
moral probation be, without that revelation which affords the effectual 
means of recovery to the lost? 

Human misery, therefore, instead of springing from an eternal being 
of malignant or evil nature, is evidently the manifestation of offended 
righteousness, and the inevitable tendency of human guilt under God’s 
righteous administration, in which man cannot avoid feeling that he de- 
serves a curse. Whilst God’s tender mercy is over all his works, then, 
this checkered state of joy and woe, is exactly what we might expect un- 
der the administration of a justly offended, but kind and merciful being, 
over a revolted province of his empire which he has not totally abandon- 
ed to its deserved punishment. 

PALEY’s SYSTEM makes virtue to consist in doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness. 
“Private happiness is the motive, and the will of God the rule.”—Mor. 
Phil. 2, chap. 3,4. Expediency, utility, or tendency to happiness, is 
thus made by him both the principle and rule of moral rectitude. He 
says truly, that whatever is expedient in all its temporal and eternal 
consequences, is right; but who except God, could apply this rule, or 
judge properly of all temporal and eternal consequences? He takes 
utility, as the standard by which the rule of virtue is to be ascertained. 
But his method of knowing the will of God from the light of nature, is to 
inquire into the tendency of any action to promote the general happi- 
ness. Thus his chief motive to virtue degenerates from rightly regula- 
ted self-love, into pure selfishness. For in distinguishing between acts 

of duty and acts of prudence, he says, in both we consider what we shall 
gain or lose by the action, first in the present world, and then in the 
world tocome. But “Majus et minus non variant speciem.” The mo. 
tive in either case is the same in kind, since he asserts it is the utility of 
any moral rule that constitutes its obligation. It is true God cannot 
possibly command any thing, that does not tend to prumote utility and 
happiness upon the whole; but it is mean and artful for man to shrink 
into the littleness of self, and to calculate all his obligations to do the will 
of God, solely by casting up the account of personal benefit. 

Dr. Dwicut’s system is, that “virtue is founded in utility;” but he dis- 
claims utility as the rule of virtue to us, because that would make utilit 
the measure of virtue and rule of all our moral conduct; which is the 
error of Godwin, Paley, and others of their class. For utility cannot 
be a safe rule to any but the omniscient God, who knows all tenden- 
cies and consequences of things; as lamentable experience proves the 
danger of trusting man’s judgment with applying the test of utility, from 
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his vain and fatal attempt to become “as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
We may be assured, however, that the ultimate principles of moral rec- 
titude subsist in the nature of the Deity, and possess the same eternal 
necessity as his existence. Utility, therefore, is evidently not what 
constitutes those principles right, but is the manifest tendency or conse- 
quence of their rectitude. ‘They are not right because they produce 
happiness and utility, but they do this because they are right. Their 
nature does not arise from their tendency, but vice versa. 

Dr. Dwight maintains that the foundation of virtue is not in the will of 
God, but in the nature of things, or in the tendency to happiness—the 
only ultimate good. But this is not finding it in the nature of things at 
all, and is evidently an error which confounds the nature with the ten- 
dency of things. It is incorrect to say that virtue is founded in utility, 
and yet possesses a previous and essential nature from which this utility 
arises. The moral difference, however, in the nature of virtue and 
vice, does not consist in their tendencies and effects, but on the contrary, 
these are the appropriate indications of their nature. The principles of 
moral rectitude, therefore, are fixed by the immutable and eternal ne- 
cessity of the Divine nature, independently of all tendencies and effects. 
These effects, discovered by creation and providence, are manifestations 
of what is the nature of God; and whatever is in conformity to the eter. 
nal principles of this nature, is virtue; the contrary is vice. 

The system of President JonatHan Epwarps resembles Godwin’s, 
and some others, in making virtue to consist in love to being in general. 
It is exceptionable, however, since it regards benevolence to being in 
general, as forming the sum total of God’s character, or “God’s virtue,” 
as Edwards expresses it. ‘The benevolence of the Deity thus includes 
Himself among its objects, as he possesses infinitely the largest amount 
of being. Besides, this theory represents the love of the creature to 
the creator, as void of complacency in the Divine excellence, when first 
exercised, and even afterwards, when this complacency does find a 
place, it is merely in that very benevolence to being, which is the sum 
of divine, as well as of human virtue; that is, the complacency is just 
the benevolence itself. According to this theory, therefore, our com- 
placency towards God, is only a modification of that benevolence to 
being, in which there is no complacency, whether it be exercised tow- 
ards God or the creature. This theory is farther exceptionable, be- 
cause it excludes from among the virtues, all the more limited and pe- 
culiar social affections, and does not embrace gratitude among the prin- 
ciples of love to God. 

With respect to the theory of Hutcheson and others, who regard mo- 
ral sense or conscience, as the standard of virtue, Dr. Wardlaw asks— 
what is conscience? He answers by stating that it is just the exercise of 
the judgment on our own conduct in the department of morals. The 
upbraidings of an awakened conscience he regards, as the pain arising 
from the conviction brought home to the mind by the judgment pronoun 
cing that we have done wrong. A seared or slumbering conscience 
again, means that the evil dispositions and passions bribe the judgment 
not to reprove what is felt to be wrong. Whatever metaphysical ac 
count may be given of conscience, however, all will admit its office to 
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be, that of a witness, judge, or monitor within the breast, to bear inward 
testimony to the good or evil of our thoughts, words and actions. Hutch- 
eson strangely explained it asa sixth or distinct sense, exercised on mo- 
ral subjects; but the chief difference in explanations is about the nomen- 
clature, and not the mental operation. 

Dr. Payne regarded the operations of conscience as confined to our 
own conduct, whilst judgment includes that of others in the range of its 
decisions; and therefore he thought, conscience must be something 
more than a mere exercise of judgment. ‘The question of nomencla- 
ture is, whether conscience be the faculty which decides on the right or 
wrong of the action, or whether it be merely the susceptibility of the 
consequent emotions of regret or pleasure. Dr. Wardlaw adopts the 
former, and Dr. Payne the latter of these views; but perhaps a third 
view would be nearest the truth, representing conscience to partake 
both of the determining faculty, and of the consequent emotion. Dr. 
Brown says, “Conscience is our moral memory; it is the memory of the 
heart.” If it be judgment that pronounces on the conduct of others, it 
must evidently be the same faculty pronounces on our own; since the 
sentence depends not on the person by whom the action is done, but on 
the nature of the action itself. In judging of others, however, we feel 
merely emotions of approbation or the contrary; but in our own case, be- 
sides feeling these, we also suffer regret and remorse, arising from the 
conviction that we have made ourselves unworthy of the approbation, 
not only of men, but of God. 

Bnt although conscience is not obliterated entirely by man’s present 
state of moral ruin, yet the moral perfection of God must be read in 
what man was at his creation, and not in what he now is; so that we 
cannot trust mere reason and conscience now, perverted as they are by 
moral delinquency, to afford a certain standard of virtue. It may be 
proper to state here, that there is a fundamental difference between the 
standard or rule, and the principle or foundation of virtue. The law in 
the statute book is the ru/e, criterion or standard. The principle again, 
is the reason which induced the legislators to make the law what it is. 
So the rule, criterion, or standard of virtue is the will of God. The prin- 
ciple or foundation of virtue and moral obligation, again, is the nature 
of God, which is perfect moral rectitude, and whatever is in perfeci con- 
formity with this nature, is virtue; what is not, is vice. 

As to the principle of virtue then, we find on reasoning backwards, 
that we cannot go farther back than eternity, the unbegun existence of 
the great “I am.” No principles of fitness and relations, could exist in- 
dependently of all beings, or antecedently to God himself; and it would 
be profane to talk of fitness apart from his existence, by which the rec- 
titude of his nature must be tried. If he exist by an absolute necessity, 
then, it is evident that by the same necessity he not only zs, but is what 
he is. His will is, therefore, not the origin of the principles of virtue, but 
is itself determined by them, without being capricious or arbitrary; so 
that every moral duty is right, not because he wills it, but he wills it be- 
cause it is right. This leads us then to the point, and shows the princi. 
ple, or foundation of virtue and moral obligation to be—that on account 
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then, to which creation gave rise, are not standards, but manifestations 
of the principles of the Divine nature, originating from these principles, 
and being in harmony with them. 

His will again, is the immediate rule, or ground of obligation to his 
creatures; and has been called by Bishop Horsely, “the true foundation 
of rectitude.” But this we have just seen, is in the nature, and not in 
the will of God, as the latter is regulated by the former, and is an indica- 
tion of it. Now since man is a subject of the divine government, it is 
self-evident that the will of the Governor must be his law, or rule and 
standard of conduct. There is here a vast difference between the Di- 
vine government, and human institutions. In the latter, subjects have 
a voice in making their own laws, as unrestricted absoluteness is not safe 
in any hand but God’s. It would be impious, however, to suppose that 
he is not wholly absolute, and his will ever right. Dr. Clarke has well 
said: 


‘‘Governing according to law and reason, or according to will and pleasure, are 
on earth two almost opposite forms of government; whilst in heaven they are but 


two different names for the same thing.” 

W hat then is the means of ascertaining, with certain correctness, the 
will of the supreme lawgiver, which is the standard of virtue? Al the- 
ories that attempt any thing but a satisfactory answer to this question, 
seeking a law superior to this will, or independent of it, must ever be 
erroneous. Virtue and vice are not conformity or contrariety to some 
abstract principles of right and wrong, which we must find out by in- 
vestigation, before we can know how far we have erred; but they are 
conformity and contrariety to the law or will of God. And the only 
means of knowing this will correctly, is from the sacred Scriptures, which 
are fully authenticated as a divine revelation of it. 

It may be objected to this position, that the standard of virtue must be 
universal, and not made known merely to a few as the Scriptures are, 
but must be equally in the possession of all mankind. This objection, 
according to human science, is unanswerable; but it is easily obviated if 
we view the present ruined state of man, which is the grand point of dif- 
ference between Christian philosophy and that of the schools. All diffi. 
culties resolve themselves into this—that man is not now what he form- 
erly was; and here we must find the answer. ‘The law originally writ- 
ten on man’s heart or conscience, as he came from his Creator’s hand, 
means a perfect knowledge of the Divine will, and a disposition to do it. 
No change has been made in the law, which is infallible and immutable; 
but the whole change is in man’s degenerated and ruined moral charac- 
ter, whilst his obligation to obey the law perfectly, remains unaltered. 
His knowledge of this law is what has changed and become confused, 
by reason of his evil dispositions, which are opposed to its pure and 
just requisitions. Did philosophers consider this, they would sce that 
had man continued as at first, the difficulty respecting the universality 
of the law, or of the standard of virtue, could never have arisen. It 
would have been all along universal, and clearly understood by all. 
The loss of the knowledge of it, however, being on account of man’s 
moral delinquency, is entirely his own fault; and therefore, instead of 
being any apology for him, it is a leading count in his indictment for guilt. 
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Now one great design of revelation is to restore that knowledge which 
man has lost, and to re-publish the law of nature that was written per- 
fectly on his conscience, as he was created. For when objectors deny 
revelation to be the standard of virtue, because it is not universal, they 
forget that the principles of virtue contained in the Scriptures, are the 
very same as those which originally subsisted and operated in the human 
mind; so that the sole reason why they are not universal, is man’s guilt 
and wickedness, and therefore the greater his ignorance from such mo- 
ral causes is, the greater is his fault. 

There was no obligation on God to republish the law at all; for he 
might justly have left all mankind to perish in their wilful ignorance; 
and consequently there could be no obligation to make the republication 
universal. The limited diffusion of the Scriptures might cause doubts 
respecting their claims to Divine authority; but when all objections ‘are 
over-balanced by contrary testimony, and the Scriptures are authenticat- 
ed to be a Divine revelation, as they have been by miracles, and many 
unquestionable evidences, both internal and external; then their limited 
circulation can be no just plea for excluding them as the true standard of 
virtue, where they are known. ‘They are true because they contain a 
discovery, of the same will, which formed the inward law or m.uu’s ori 
ginal constitution in innocence. The republication of this law, how- 
ever, was only a secondary end, and subservient to the grand design of 
mercy, and restoration of guilty men to the favor of God, in the way 
which the Scriptures reveal. 

In conclusion. The state of the heathen differs from ours, not be- 
cause they have a different law or standard, (for there are not two mo- 
ral laws, but one only to all mankind) but because they have different 
means of knowing this law, and different motives for obeying it, from 
what we have. They that knew not their Lord’s will, or had not the 
same means and motives as we have for knowing and doing it, shall be 
beaten with comparatively few stripes. Men shall be judged and pun- 
ished finally, according to their means of knowing the will of God, so 
that Christian lands are much more guilty than heathen, in neglecting 
or abusing their superior privileges and they shall be punished accord- 
ingly. Yet even the heathen are without excuse, because their meaas 
of knowing God’s will were sufficient, had their dispositions been right; 
but they “did not like to retain him in their knowledge,” and dishonored 
him by the grossest vices and idolatry. Since man has lost his dispo- 
sition to do God’s will then, even when he does partially know it, his 
conscience is deranged, bribed and perverted by his evil passions, so 
that it is now an unsatisfactory and incompetent standard of right and 
wrong, which needs itself to he rectified. But the law of the Scriptures 
exactly accords with the same law originally written on the conscience 
of man in innocence. ‘The only sure way, therefore, to bring men 
back to the knowledge of the original law, and to rectify the dictates ofa 
morally deranged and erring conscience, is to bring them under the in. 
fluence of this sacred volume, which contains the perfect standard of 
virtue, and which alone can afford them true felicity, temporal and 
eternal. 
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WOMAN. 


WHEN we compare the present with the past condition of woman, we 
congratulate ourselves on the change in her disposition and the accom- 
plishments of her mind. She lives among us, a being of sentiment and 
love, folding her affections around the other sex, animating his nature, 
and infusing into his heart the wholesomest lessons of peace. Unlike the 
women of other times, who were masculine and sensual, she possesses 
the responsibilities of a moral agent, and virtues and attractions abso- 
lutely necessary to an elegant society. Ina word, she differs from her 
ancient kind, in the measure of her estimation among men. She is now 
a part of the moral economy of states—a person of intelligence, not of 
sense; of sociability, not of exclusion; of sentiment, not of appetite. It 
would be interesting, could we spare time, to trace her history up to this 
period, as it appeared in different ages. The result would exhibit her 
progressively improving with the moral and intellectual culture of so- 
ciety. We would behold her, at one time, amid barbarians, servile and 
disgusting, with no accomplishments for social converse; and having no 
communion with the other sex, save in the gratification of passions com- 
mon to animal life. At another time, we would see her advanced one 
step further in civilization; that is, extending her privileges, and adding 
new charms to the graces of her person, and, then, we would see her, 
next, in the chivalrous age—the age of emprise and gaudy romance; of 
love-sway and brilliant feats of arms; of talismanic keepsakes and the 
daring gage—when the brave knight amidst the deafening applause of 
the thronged circle, knelt before his lady queen; and presenting her on 
the point of his spear, the emblem of his affection, wet with the blood of 
a vanquished rival, she forsooth smiled upon him. In that age, her in- 
fluence doubtless produced admirable effects upon society. Not to say 
much of the punctilious laws of knight errantry, then substituted for mer- 
ciless assault and private assassination, her situation at that time as the 
fascinating meed of the brave, elevated her in the admiration of men, 
and prepared the way for her social improvement; and of course for the 
dissemination of those principles of religion, which inculcate peace with 
this era, commenced her legitimate sway; for surely, her charms seem 
fairest under an uncloudy sky. ‘True, she can bare her bosom to the 
wars; and stand before misfortune, with a fortitude as unbending as the 
bravest heart; yet after all, unalloyed pleasure is to be mostly enjoyed 
with her in days of peace. The dazzle of arms and the strifes of pub- 
lic life, wean the affections of men from home; it is only when the heart 
goes on in the even tenor of its course, unagitated by stirring events, that 
it throbs for the amiable endearments of the female presence. And the 
apparent hankering of the world now for peace; the substitution of nego- 
tiation for war; and the umpirage of the law, instead of arms, have so 
predisposed the other sex to enjoy the delicate pleasures of her society, 
that she is more than ever, essential to his comfort and his felicity. 

We have remarked, that she is now esteemed, a being of intellect, 
and one of the elements of a moral intercourse. This constitutes the 
height of her commendation. Considered in any other light, she appears 
of very little more value, than an object pleasing to the senses. Some 
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of the French writers may say to the contrary, but we are confident 
there is a love, without even a blush of what is called passion. We 
know that a beautiful woman will awaken desire; that the langor of her 
eye, the flush of her cheek, and the developments of her figure, will, and 
ought, as so ordained by our Creator, to excite pleasurable sensations; 
but at the same time, we contend, that, there is an emotion arising from 
the reciprocal and intimate endearments of the sexes, more lasting and 
grateful than any passion. It is a love, growing out of their peculiar 
relations; vivified by a chastened imagination; and over all graced with 
a sentiment, that brightens up the realities of life into an adorning ro. 
mance. We believe, an author has somewhere observed, that love ends 
wita the first kiss. If he alludes to those, who love without sentiment, 
we may grant what he asserts; but if he mean, that after marriage there 
can be no love, as we have heard a learned professor once affirm, we 
must declare, that his paradox befits a sensualist, and one, who claimed 
no higher communion after death, than the mingling of his remains with 
the dust of brutes. It is to authors like him, we must attribute the dis- 
inclination of some to matrimony—the holiest of connections; of all 
others, the most dignified and productive of unsullied felicity. We here 
speak of the union of two persons of moral principles and of well at- 
tempered dispositions. Their love comes from a mutual pride, a mu- 
tual interest and mutual endearments—a pride that blends their reputa- 
tions into one name and one destiny, teaching them, that the merited re- 
proach of either would be agony to both—an interest, that induces them 
to depend on concerted prudence, to obtain either the luxuries or the ne- 
cessaries of life, as their conditions may be elevated or humble;—and 
mutual endearments to create sentiment, and move in their hearts the 
indescribable emotions of a romantic affection. These influences are 
necessary to connubial happiness; and naturally result from that princi- 
ple of our laws, which considers the parties to the marriage bond one 
person in all the concerns of life. By this means, their hopes and their 
fears, their fames and their fortunes, their pains and their pleasures, are 
identified. Whatever redoundsto the credit of one, reflects consequence 
on both; and there is seldom, if ever, a rivalry between them, except it 
be to set off one another to the best advantage. Envy, too, that source 
of almost every sort of human anguish, can rarely come between them, 
to fester their hearts and turn their sweets into bitterness and hate. The 
difference in their physical and moral constitutions precludes this; for 
their attractions are peculiarly interesting, because of the separate spheres 
in which they revolve. She is timid, confiding and submissive; he is 
bold, arrogant and self-ruled. She limits her wishes to the precincts 
of home; to the innocent prattle of her “little ones,” and their young 
features reflecting in her fond anticipations a name of excellence; he 
courts the bustle of the world and its loud praises. She lives under an 
Italian sky, lit up by the pale moon, and modest stars blushing in the dis. 
tance; he endures the heat of the sun and gazes at it with the eye of an 
eagle. His aspirations are for thrones and large dominions; she is queen 
of the household; ier diadem is the social affections; her sceptre love; 
her robe chastity, pure as the driven snow, enveloping her form, so that 
the imagination can find nought to blush at, even in the impropriety of an 
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attitude. Her measures are those of peace; her ministers the virtues; 
and her smiling subjects the children of him, to whom she owes fealty 
as the paramount lord of her heart and her treasure. 

These are the matters of her exclusive dominion—these the charming 
influences flowing from her intellectual and social refinements. Did man 
bring himself to look on her in this posture, with a feeling of sentiment, 
she would always be to him as nature designed her—his solace and his 
passion! We repeat the word sentiment; for as the appetite can be 
cloyed, so sure as one mixes no romance in his affections, will he tire of 
the partner of his house. We do not mean that morbid sentiments, 
which expects more of a lady than nature has alloted her—far from it— 
it is a healthy mood, which being insensible to her trifling frailties, gains 
its pleasure from contemplating her excellence—which does not busy 
itself to find out spots in the sun, but admires it and is exhilerated when it 
rises, It is a disposition like this, which distinguishes the benevolent 
from him, who sees all things through a cynical medium—a disposition, 
moreover, easily acquired; since we know that the frequent contempla- 
tion of an object not sensual or disgusting, will attach to it an interest 
far above its real value, so as to exclude whatever of unpleasantness may 
be incident to it; more especially if it afford satisfaction to his pride or 
his propensities. Besides—men generally forget, that sensibilities the 
most attenuated, quicken the female heart—that she is all impulse, and 
sensitive as that plant, which shrinks from the slightest touch. Her 
love is not what some have imagined. It is not a burning passion, ex- 
hausting itself by its own intensity—it is not a sublime impression, lessen- 
ing every time the object which produced it, is gazed at—it is a prolong- 
ed emotion of beauty; filling ner soul with the most delightful images 
and the gentlest pleasures. Delicate in nature, he that would retain her 
affections must approach her in demeanor respectful, and with language 
refined. The quiet of her pastimes conduces to raise in her mind crea- 
tions of romance, of sentiment and warm anticipations. She looks up 
to man for protection, and should he assume a self superiority and frown 
upon her, so as to make her feel it, that instant will her heart wither in 
hate, or break with grief, would he, then, have her fulfil the destiny, for 
which.God hath created her, let him place her nigh his bosom as a pre- 
cious arid beautiful flower, requiring the nicest attentions to preserve its 
fragrance and its bloom. 

Constituted then, as woman now is, with virtues to adorn society, the 
next question is, what should be the extent of her acquirements. They 
should be, in our Opinion, such as will make her an object of social at- 
traction. Her pursuits, whether literary or otherwise, should not for a 
moment interfere with her domestic duties. Those embellishments, the 
offspring of a delicate taste, she should cultivate—such as music, polite 
literature, poetry, history, painting, and in fine, every study, which will 
enable her to impart information to her children, and render home inter- 
esting to the partner of her love. Let our fair friends dwell on this last 
remark; for we assure them, it unfolds the secret of female influence. Her 
pride should be, to convert home into a paradise, to fix her affections 
there, and to have an eye to this in every thing she saysand does. For 
this is her proper place, wherein she shines most and is every where else 
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a stranger. If she have no content here—if home be not a temple, at 
whose altar she can offer the incense of love, what other spot will she 
find so sacred? She cannot go into the world like the other sex, and 
catch pleasure in the shifting scene—she cannot outlive unrequited affec- 
tion in the whirl of public life and the schemes of a vaulting ambition— 
if there be no solace at home, the universe beside, is a troubled sea, 
whereon she can find no resting place. This truth, then, should urge 
her to consecrate her dwelling with every refinement, so that if her love 
have asympathy there, it will, with these embellishments be enlivened; 
and if not, sucn a misfortune she can alleviate by her own resources of 
intellectual enjoyment. C. R. C. 





CHLOE AND THE BEE. 
(From the French of L’ Abbé Motté.) 


CuLoeE a young and fair coquette, 
With raven hair and eyes of jet, 
Repos’d beneath a blooming bower, 
Herself of all the fairest flower; 
A wanton bee, in thoughtless mood, 
Had there just flown in search of food, 
And looking round the florets gay, 
Whose petals woo’d the God of day, 
Beheld the maid who sought repose, 
And thought her lip a budding rose; 
Straight to that lip the insect flies 
And revels in the new found prize; 
With pleasure now the wild bee sings, 
But Chloe finds that bees have stings; 
She wakes in fright—with pain she cries 
And pearly tears bedew her eyes, 
In haste, alarm’d, her maidcns rush— 
“See you yon bee? The insect crush.” 
She says no more, but pale with fright 
She swoons, or seems to swoon outright. 
The bee, about to suffer death, 
Defends the act with latest breath. 
“Pardon my crime, I thought that lip 
‘‘A blooming rose and dar’d to sip.” 
Chloe thus flatter’d, then awoke, 
And to her maidens, smiling spoke, 
‘“‘Release the bee, and let him live 
‘‘Errors like these we must forgive, 
“The sting was slight, the pain is o’er, 
‘And sure I am he ’Il sin no more.” 
The moral ’s this:—If you would win 
A’ woman’s pardon for a sin, 
Charge to her beauty all the blame, 
And tenfold mercy you may claim. 

A. G, M*¥####, 
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ACOUSTICS. 


Tue word Acoustics is of Greek origin, and in its full meaning signi- 
fies the theory of sounds, and the peculiar manner in which they are 
conveyed to the senses. 

It is a faculty on which our means of communication depend, and 
through which we take our high standing at the head of creation as the 
paragon of animals, through which also our logical habits of thought 
are formed, and our natural instinct expressed. 

But as it is my intention to dwell more particularly on the formation, 
causes and peculiarities of sound, I shall first give a small outline of the 
organ which is the receptacle of it. 

The ear is formed externally, with a tube opening at the orifice, and 
expanding itself into a shape calculated to receive and concentrate the 
different waves of sound. Some animals have the power of moving it in 
the direction whence the sound comes. 

There is amembrane stretched at the bottom of the ear tube like the 
top of an ordinary drum, over the tympanum or drum of the ear, which 
is called the membranum tympani,and vibrates as the concentrated sound 
falls upon it. The air contaired in the drum has open communication 
with the air externally, by the eustachian tube which leads to the back 
of the mouth—this renders the motion of the drum free. It is from 
this cause that many have imagined that they could hear more accurate. 
ly when the mouth is open. 

There are four bones extremely minute which form a chain leading 
inwards and conveying the vibration of the drum from its centre to an 
oval door or window of a labyrinth over which the nerve of hearing is 
spread as a lining replete with liquid, and therefore when the force of the 
moving membrane presses on the chain of bones, the pressure is felt 
instantly over the whole cavity. The bone containing the cavity of the 
ear is the hardest in the body; but as the use of some of the more min- 
ute parts of the ear are not yet known | shall make no further mention 
of them. 

Sound is caused by a sudden impulse given to the air, or any other 
body, directly or indirectly in connection with the ear, but more imme- 
diately perceived when in actual contact with some conductor or smooth 
surface, and in those bodies to which the impulse has been given, minute 
observers may discover a shock, or trembling of the sounding body, 
sometimes perceptible to the eye, or the touch. Many sounds, how- 
ever, are only perceptible by the assistance of some artificial means, 
such as the otethescope, by which each separate beat of the heart ma 
be distinctly heard, nuy, so distinctly, that some are capable of discover- 
ing diseases through the assistance of this instrument. The Indian 
listens for the tramp of the approaching enemy by placing his ear to the 
ground—a fact well known. The ear trumpet assists the deaf, by a 
second concentration of the radii of sound; while the herdsman, in or- 
der to discover the direction his cattle have strayed, selects some huge 
tree to ascertain whence the sound of the bell proceeds; formin 
a larger concave than the natural ear, with the assistance of the hand. 
If sound be confined ina tube, it has been known to travel to an im- 
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mense distance without losing its power. Every one is aware of the 
distance at which sound may be distinctly heard on the water, during a 
stillevening. I recollect once, during my tours near one of the West- 
ern lakes, we had taken a small sail boat and were amusing ourselves 
fishing. It was late in the evening, when one of the party, not aware of 
the facility with which we could converse with two of our friends, who 
chose rather to remain on shore, and fish from the bank, at the same time 
deceived by the natural loom of the land, at so late an hour, proposed to 
swim ashore. It was with difficulty that we saved his life, for we had 
moored our boat, and it was some little time before we were able to take 
in the lines and start afterhim. We had to pull with all our might, and 
he had not reached half way, before he began to cry for help. Butit must 
be recollected, while sound remains on the air, of course it will be much 
more readily and more distinctly heard to leeward, than to windward. 

Sound is considered to proceed from the point of explosion, even as 
the ripple swells around the point at which the pebble has fallen into the 
water. This, however, only takes place where a continuation of im- 
pulses, explosions, or vibrations cause a continued sound, or tone, and 
these arrayed at certain distances in order to make atone. Dr. Arnott 
tells us that the lowest note must contain thirty vibrations in a second, 
while the highest he calculates at thirty thousand. 

It is from these peculiarities that music is formed, and likewise natu- 
ral to all nations, though more highly cultivated by some than others. 
Dr. Birnie, highly distinguished for literary, as well as musical talent, 


travelled through Europe to collect materials for his general history of 
Music. 


“T had frequently been told,” said he, ‘that the Bohemians were the most musi- 
cal people of Germany, or perhaps, ofall Europe; and an eminent German compos- 


er declared to me, that if they enjoyed the same advantages, they would even excel 
the Italians.” 


I never can suppose an effect without a cause. Nature, although 
often partial to individuals in her distributions of genius or talent, is never 
so to a whole people. Climate, no doubt, contributes greatly to the for- 
mation of manners and customs, and it is, I believe, certain, that those 
who inhabit hot climates, are more delighted with music than those of 
colder ones; perhaps from the power of the auditory nerves being more 
acute in the one than in the other, and from the sound being propagated 
with greater facility. But I could by no means account for climate ope- 
rating more upon the Bohemians than their neighbors, until being very 
assiduous in my enquiries, I found that in every large town and village, 
where there is a reading and writing school, the children are taught 
music, 

And now let us take into consideration the various manners in which 
tone is formed. The first, and most simple of the artificial tones is, the 
cord, which when fastened at both ends to the window and drawn across 
where the draught can freely fall on it, a continued wild variation of 
notes is produced, which form a similar process to the rich tones of the 
£olian harp, spoken of by Coleridge, in the following beautiful lines: 
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‘‘And now its string, 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise— 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound, 
*As twilight elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gules from fairy land, 
Where melodies round honey dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild—like birds of paradise. — 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing. 
Oh the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought and joyance every where, 
Methinks it should have been impossible, 
Not to love all things in a world so fill’d, 
Where breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument.” 


The single cord played upon simply by the wind is capable of four 
distiuct sounds. ‘The same may be produced on any stringed instru- 
meut, while on the violin they are frequently heard above the note inten- 
ded. These simple natural sounds are called by musicians the key 
major and in order to fill up the complete octave, two other series of 
notes are invented. 

Allowing then that every series of even vibration capable of forming 
a tone from the number of thirty, to thirty thousand in a second. are ca- 
pable of music agreeable to the ear, it must be recollected that this ef- 
fect can only be produced by elastic substances whose vibrations are 
equal and uniform; for the rattling of carriages or the screaking of a 
knife grinder, are rendered disagreeable on account of their want of 
uniformity. 

The cause through which elastic substances possess this advantage, 
may be explained as follows. When any elastic substance, such as a 
stretched cord or more solid mass, such as glass, or metal confined at 
one end is put in motion, the momentum given is resisted by its elasticity 
and being is carried back beyond its original position, in a series of equal 
vibrations the sound is thus produced, as for instance in a harp string, 
tuning fork or glass, and these sounds are continued; but in simple im- 
pulses on the air, as for instance the blow of the carpenter’s hammer, 
or explosion of a pistol, the sound ceases as soon as heard, but the vibra- 
tion when transferred to the air, if it be powerful, will frequently affect 
stringed instruments. ‘The voice or any powerful instrument, played 
loudly near an open piano will cause a distinct sound in every concor- 
dant note, very perceptible to an observer; and the glasses on the table 
respond to the voices of a convivial party; a single footstep is echoed 
through the aisie of the cathedral; while the arched roof resounds with 
the organ’s richer tones, uniting with the voices of the choir; even the 
earth itself reverberates beneath the shock of cannon, or the thunder’s 
still more awful peal. 

The number of vibrations produced on any instrument depends upon 
its length in equal proportions. The half of a long string will vibrate 
exactly twice the number of times with the string itself, and on this ag- 
gregate may the number of vibrations in each note be calculated, and 
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they are termed base, low, or deep, high, shrill, or acute, in proportion 
to their comparative arrangements. 

Of the stringed instruments, we would mention the guitar, piano and 
violin, as the best in accompaniment with the human voice. While 
among the wind instruments, the flute, the flageolet, organ, clarionet, 
hauthboy, horn, and trumpet, have their peculiarities, calculated to join 
in the language of nature. Even animals themselves are affected by the 
sounds of artificial music. 1 have seen a snake of the most venomous 
class beat time to the flute with the motion of its head and vary the time 
as the tune was changed. ‘The horse prances proudly to the military 
band, while the elephant has been known to express uncommon sensi- 
bility for the sound of music, and more than all animals. Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, and Buffon, record singular anecdotes of the fondness of this 
half reasoning animal for music. An experiment was tried on two 
young elephants in the Botanic Gardens of Paris, when their expressions 
are represented as corresponding with every sympathic change of the 
music. If then we find in the animal creation such a peculiar attach- 
ment for the rich melodies of man’s invention, who from his imitative 
powers has been able, either personally or mechanically, to imitate the 
natural sounds of every animal in its own sphere, can it be wondered at 
that our earliest information of instrumental music speaks of its applica- 
tion more particularly to divine worship, than to any other use, since 
music has ever been the language in which we are required to ad- 
dress our God. Wherein can we wonder at the poetic and sublime idea 
of heavenly choirs singing around Jehovah’s throne. 

Music may be said to be the soul of sound, the inspiration of our au- 
ditory existence—and is to Acoustics what painting is to the science of 
optics. The softer shades may be compared with the softer tones, the 
bolder lights with the more full and swelling sounds. Again, the faint 
perspective, vanishing into nothingness, may be compared to the more 
delicate, sinking, dying tones, watted on the air, until they ports by 
their own expansion, as Shelly has observed of music. 


I pant for music, which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower, 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silvery shower, 
Like an herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound 
More, oh! more—I am thirsting yet; 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 


As the scent of a violet withered up, 
Which grew by the brink of a silvery lake; 
When the hot noon has drained its dewy cup 
And mist, there was none its thirst to slake, 
And the violet lay dead, while the odor flew, 
On the wings of the wind o’er the waters blue. 


The same author has given us a beautiful simile: 
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The snow drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed, with fresh odour sent 
From the turf—like the voice and the instrument. 


This is an admirable comparison of the influence of external powers 
over our senses. 

Melody in music, is when notes, having the simple numerical relations 
of beat, are described in succession—harmony, when two or more such 
notes are sounded together. Melody, harmony, time, and the variety 
of swelling or sinking tones, are the four constituents of music. Order, 
proportion, perspective, and harmony, or color, constitute the principal 
necessaries for the production of a good painting. And while a distant 
sound can be represented by a subdued tone, so can the distance be 
carried back to a considerable extent in the perspective of a finely ex- 
ecuted painting or sketch. 

The human voice is ever allowed to be the most perfect in tone, and its 
sounds the sweetest: it has been said to possess the peculiarities, both of 
the flute and violin, from its being produced by the vibration of two de- 
licate cords or membranes, situated at the top of the wind pipe, with an 
opening left between them, called the glottis. ‘These membranes are 
smaller in women than in men, and generally average an octave or eight 
notes, in their difference, and the voice is rendered more grave and 
acute in its tones, according to the varying tension of these membranes, 
and to the size of the aperture; while at the same time raising the pomum 
adami, or sinking lower in the chest, assists in varying its tones and mo- 
dulation. The organ of the human speech may be said to actin a great 
measure, like the organ pipe, or other reeded instruments. ‘The frontal 
sinus, two hollow cavities, situated immediately on the lower part of the 
forehead and above the eye, act as a sounding board and give an addi- 
tional fulness to the voice. 

The clarionet forms its notes through the assistance of a reed, fixed 
in the mouth piece, and the tone in this, as in all other reeded instru- 
ments, depends upon the length. weight, and stiffness, of the vibrating 
plate or tongue of the reed, as well as on the dimensions of the tube or 
space with which it may be connected. In the use of this instrument, it 
is necessary to hold it in the mouth, so as to give the reed full and unin. 
terrupted space for its vibrations, regulating the higher tones with the 
peculiarity of pressure on the lower part of the reed, and increased force 
of inspiration. ‘To a young beginner this instrument is highly distres- 
sing to the lungs, and though of a fine, rich, full tone, well calculated for 
military music, the theatre, or the ball room, it is by no means so de. 
lightful for the drawing room, or as the companion of a gentleman as the 
flute—now so wonderfully improved in its construction and effects. By 
blowing into a common German flute, it is possible to give five ascend- 
ing harmonies without raising the fingers at all. 

The amboucheur of the flute is so formed, that by compressing the 
lips in such a manner, as to force the air immediately in contact with the 
opposite side, it strikes the sharp edge with sufficient force to cause a 
vibration of the instrument, and although the perfection of the tone de- 
pends upon the skill of the performer, yet it would be impossible to pro- 
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duce a perfect sound unless the instrument were of an elastic nature and 
air tight, as the slightest crack or injury will sometimes destroy the tone 
altogether. It must here. however, be observed, that after a flute has 
been played upon for some time, there is a great difference perceptible in 
its tone, which is owing to the moisture of the breath, and the action of 
the heat. In the new improvements, the size of the amboucheur has 
been increased, and by that means given freer vent tothe breath. The 
vibration causing the sound, seems to be wave. For condensations of 
air passing from the mouth of the instrument to its extremity and back 
again, being more frequent therefore, as the tube is shorter; and it also 
appears, that on blowing more strongly, the air in the tube divides into 
separate vibrating portions, and thus produces all the harmonic notes 
belonging to the fundamental note of the tube. 

Another theory has, however, been advanced, respecting the manner 
in which the air passes from the amboucheur down the tube of the instru- 
ment, namely in a spiral form, by this means affording a continued series 
of vibration, by striking the sides of the instrument in obtuse, right, or 
acute angles; the perforations or holes, which form the different notes, 
being the point of the instrument at which the vibration terminates. And 
I would here observe, that the higher or shriller travel further than 
the lower notes, which may be accounted for from the fine stream of air 
which meets with less resistance than the fuller tone. The average 
rate at which sound travels, is said to be one thousand one hundred and 
forty-two feet ina second. Now I cannot conceive that sound does 
immediately fill its circle, equally in that proportion. The sound of the 
canon is heard more distinctly in the direction which it is fired than in 
any other, and the rapidity with which it travels must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the force with which it is generated. ‘This weuld ap- 
pear to make some difference in the time of distant music, but so minute 
is the difference, that it is scarcely perceptible. At first, the tones ofa 
distant band, or of a piano, are heard in a confused form, neither melody 
nor arrangement being perceptible. As it approaches, the more shrill 
instruments, and the drum are heard, until at last we reach the perfect 
circle of vibration, and the whole becomes distinct; the simple melody 
being now perceptible, and the whole beauties of the uniting harmony 
swell around in perfect tones. We cannot but feel indebted to those 
who have been the inventors and improvers of music. They have trans- 
ferred to their kind the power of enjoying the pleasures of their own 
conception. ‘They have lived, not for themselves alone, but for future 
generations. Such is the power of music on the mind of some, that 
tears flow freely, with the touching softness of the instrument and voice 
combined. 1 was present at the grand oratorio given at the York Ca- 
thedral, in Yorkshire, when after the efforts of the most celebrated per- 
formers which Europe could produce, instilling into the hearts even of 
the unfeeling, the sublime expression of the oratorio, in the words, “When 
the last trump shall sound,” a pause, sufficient to allow the idea to dwell 
upon their mind, ensued and was succeeded by the trumpet’s blast—some 
fainted beneath the effect, and the blood of all was chilled. Such is the 
powerful effect where sound and-feeling are combined. 
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The most soft and beautiful instrument is perhaps the flageolet, now 
improved so as to zive a simple melody and a second at the same time. 
Iam speaking of the double flageolet, which is perhaps too difficult to 
admit of much execution, unless in the hands of a very skillful performer. 
The tone of this instrument is produced in a different manner from the 
flute or clarionet. A small ivory mouth piece, or tube, directs the breath 
immediately on the edge of the reed, which forms one side of a square, 
on the principle of a common whistle, and dividing the air, causes a vi- 
bration of the instrument; part of the air imparted passes off exteriorly, 
the other part in a spiral form descends along the interior of the tube. 

This instrument is also capable.of a second vibration, as well as the 
flute. This may be effected by causing the tongue or epiglottis to vi- 
brate as the air escapes the lungs, and is perhaps only pleasing because 
curious. Perhaps the only instrument which may be said to excel the 
flageolet in softness, and sweetness of tone, is the newly invented instru- 
ment called the Accordion. This is formed much on the prin. 
principle of the musical snuff box, and its tones are caused by the air 
passing softlv between an aperture in a small metallic plate, with a me- 
tallic tongue secured to it in the centre, by being fastened at one end so 
that the air passing through the aperture, immediately causes the tongue 
to vibrate. This instrum2nt forms an excellent accompaniment for the 
voice, but has not yet arrived at that perfection which I think it is capa- 
ble of. As with the organ it is necessary to use bellows with it, and 
might very readily be mistaken for the organ, played at a distance by 
those who are unaccustomed to it. 

The trumpet and other martial instruments are formed a!together on 
a different principle, depending on the compressure of the lips against 
the mouth piece, which is round, with sometimes a plain, sometimes a 
fluted surtace. ‘The breath is forced, in such a manner, upon the inte- 
rior of the instrument, that it continues to strike the sides of it until its 
pressure leaves the orifice, or bell of the instrument, in an oval shape, 
while under the influence of its own elasticity, it is restored to its proper 
form. ‘The bold and ringing sound of these instruments is admirably 
calculated for the field of battle, and stirs up the warrior to deeds of 
arms. 

Several birds are capable of imitating animal sounds, as for instance 
the parrot, who will mock instrumental tones as well as the human voice, 
with no slight accuracy. ‘The cry of a person in distress is said to be 
the seductive treachery of the hyzna’simitation. But man has equally 
as treacherous modes of seducing the animal. The deer, in the wood 
and prairie, is called even to the rifle’s mouth, by the imitative powers 
ofthe huntsman. The dog may readily be seduced to watch with fierce 
anticipation the closet, tub, or box, to which its attention is drawn, by 
the ventriloquist who imitates the crying of the cat. When even the 
trumpet and horn may easily be represented by the human voice. As 
in other instruments, the length of the tube regulates the depth of the 
trumpet’s note. The tromboon may be considered as the deepest and 
most powerful instrument of this class. The French horn has also con- 
siderable power, but is capable of a much softer tone, full, deep and 
round, and in the hands of a skillful performer is a valuable acquisition 
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to a concert. The flint horn or keyed bugle, possesses the same pro- 
perty with other keyed instruments, viz. the vibration only extends as 
far as the key which is open. 

The hautboy and bassoon. are of the class of reed instruments 
which I have forgotten to notice, acting upon a slightly different prin- 
ciple from any before spoken of, depending altogether upon the vi- 
bration of a thin reed which divides the air, and which of itself will 
cause a squeaking sound without the remaining tube of the instru- 
ment. In the former, however, the wind passes down a straight tube, 
and is of shrill sweet tone. Itis an instrument but seldom heard, on ac. 
count of the difficulty met with in producing a perfect tone; when, how- 
ever, in the hands of a skilful performer, none can but be pleased. The 
screechlng of the owl were preferable to this instrument when perform. 
edon by atyro. It is of early invention, and must, with the bassoon, 
be considered as an instrument more fit for a professional musician than 
an amateur. 

The bassoon is probably the best base instrument, and is used in all 
the country churches in England, where the parish cannot afford an 
organ. In these simple choirs, where the peasants join together in 
their rustic style, the flute, bassoon, and clarionet, are the principal in- 
struments used. It was at one of these that Mr. Wood, the celebrated 
vocalist, first acquired his ideas of music, and formed those peculiar 
beauties of his rich voice, perhaps from the tones of the clarionet, 
which instrument I have before mentioned, and which in skilful hands 
is capable of rich and brilliant sounds. 

It may be presumptive, in one so young as I am in the study of phi- 
losophy, to offer any thing like a new theory, yet having carefully con- 
sidered the subject, I cannot but conceive, that the fundamental princi- 
ple of sound is heat. The vibration of sound distils itself into all bodies 
whether solid, elastic, or otherwise. The fulminating powder which is 
more powerful than any explosive matter, whether natural or the result 

of i invention, creates more noise 1n proportion to its size than any other, 
and is consequently more dangerous in its effects. 

As sound is more powerful in one climate than another, and is more 
readily conveyed, so also is heat. Sound is said to put the air in mo- 
tion. The burning of the prairie grass in the Western country always 
generates a breeze. This one thing, however, is evident, that latent fire 
and sound are elicited by the same cause. But when we recollect the 
many different forms the air must assume under such tones and pecu- 
liarities of tone, and that the memory is capable of retaining each, we 
cannot but exclaim—“How wonderful is God!” 
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MARION. 


[Mr. Wuire’s picture of Marion, receiving and feasting the British Officer in the 
Swamp, is a very fine one, and does great credit.to the pencil of that gentleman. 
The following lines were furnished us some months ago. The occasion, how- 
ever, is one that does not suffer from time, and the verses may well illustrate, 
though they do not embody the particular subject of, the picture.] 


Tue record should be made of a great. name, 
That is undying. These are fleeting words, 
But time shall have a body and a force 
For the magnanimous spirit which unfolds 
The truth of a high principle to those 
Who must come after. Let them honor it! 
Ay, honor and maintain it;—'tis a prize 
Shall keep them in a high born blest estate, 
The state offreedom. Counselled well to keep 
; The blessing of such birth right, we shall lose 
i Nothing with time. The seasons shall return, 
And leave us in returning, but no change 
Shall bring a blight upon the immortal heart 
Young in immortal truth. Nations shall fade, 
The social bond be broken;—empires go down, 
Sudden as emperors—rank’s gilded things 
Become a mock to shrewder tyrannies ; 
And nature ’self, in her more perishing forms, 
Partake the doom; but nothing shall affect, 
The truth that has been left us, that no change 
Can rend the mighty principle away, 
That makes all freedom. Let the name be known 
For this high truth—this sacred principle, 
That all mayreadit. It is love for man, 
Even at the perilous risk and loss of self. 
Such love was his, yet is his tomb obscure— 
None seek it. In the wilderness apart, 
It is ahidden thing. None trace it out, 
In a fond homage to the well beloved, 
And fearless patriot. The good citizen 
Boasts of his virtues as of national stock, 
Yet never seeks his grave—never reports 
The way to others, nor, with sectional pride, 
Directs the stranger to the last repose, 
: Of one who makes a page in History, 
7 That lift us in the eye of other lands, 
ib And yields them lessons. 

If it be we love, 
His deeds—his virtues,—it were weli, methinks, 
To link them with his name i’the public eye, 
That men, who, in the path of gainful trade, 
Do still forget the good and venerable, 

May have such noble monitor still nigh, 

And, thinking on his monument revive, 
The glorious memory of the deeds of one, 
Whose life were the best model for their sons. 
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THE SPIRIT BRIDEGROOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE YEMASSEE,” “GUY RIVERS,” &c. 





“Ar midnight, Anastasia,” were the parting words of the lover, ear- 
nestly ard impressively uttered. 


“At midnight, dear Albert,” was the reply. 

“I live not till then!” said the youth, passionately;—“and if thou 
meet me not, Anastasia, I perish.” 

“Fear me not,” was the response; “I will be there.” 

The leaves of the grove parted, and by the pale glimmer of twilight 
the two might be seen taking their farewell embrace;—she, a tall and 
slender maiden, lovely as light, and soft as the newborn zephyr; and he, 
manly and strong, yet youthful—having -limbs of perfect symmetry, 
and a face full of beauty and expression. A fond, sweet kiss—a part- 
ing word and sigh—a longing and earnest glance, and the lovers sepa- 
rated. 

They had not, however, been unseen. The eyes of jealousy were 
upon them, and the gloomy Count Wallenberg—a suiter for the hand 
of the maiden—had watched them throughout the interview. 

“At midnight!” he exclaimed, as he saw the youth depart—*At mid- 
night! I will be there also;”—and he shook his hand threateningly as 
he spoke, and his brow assumed a cloudy expression, which accorded 
fitly with the terrible thoughts which were working in his mind, and the 
foul feelings at his heart. 

Count Wallenberg was a nobleman of high birth and gallant achieve- 
ment—renowned for deeds of valor, and not less so for his great estate, 
his immense worldly possessions. He was remotely connected with 
the family of Anastasia Darlemont—its equal in all hereditary and hon- 
orable respects; and though something of a cub in his manners, a 
coarse, rude, rough-handed nobleman, yet, as the terrors of his claws 
were calmed in gold, he was none the less acceptable to the family. 
They liked him, all, except Anastasia, and she, most probably, did not 
like him only because she liked another better. But her attachment to 
Albert of Holstein was unknown to her parents, and she well knew that 
it would be hopeless if once revealed to them. She had chosen for 
herself, and her lover tound no great difficulty in persuading her to the 
next step. At midnight she had consented to fly with him. 

Albert of Holstein was a student in one of the German universities 
of the time, the name of which is quite unnecessary to this narrative. 

i He was, at the period of which we speak, just entering his eighteenth 
; year. Until his sixteenth, he had been under the guardianship of a 
good, but weak and misjudging mother. While he was yet in in- 
fancy he had lost his father, who had fallen in a domestic feud with 
; some rival baron, occasioned by a difference of opinion on some mat- 
ter of great importance or of no importance, which had suggested itself 
to them for discussion while over their cups. ‘The son—the only heir 
and promise of his princely name and dominions—but for a mind and 
temper naturally excellent, would have been utterly ruined by the 
various and misconccived indulgences of his surviving parent. Na- 
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ture, who is not often strong enough for so trying a toil, resisted the 
mother sufficiently long and well to save the son from utter ruination; 
and, when sixteen years of age, he was ready to goto college. After 
the usual preparation he was admitted into one of the leading universi- 
ties, where he soon had occasion to test for himself the propriety of that 
course to which he had so imprudently been subjected. It is not our 
object, however, to analyze or dwell upon the impressions of his mind 
under the new changes in his condition—affecting, as they must have 
done, the whole structure of his early habits, and pruning and convert- 
ing, as it were, the dead branches of excess into a new and fresh capa- 
city of life. It is enough to say that he rapidly threw aside the follies 
of habit and of thought which the errors of his mother had engendered. 
The resources of his own mind—a case not very common—enabled 
him to contend with successfully, and finally to counteract, the thou- 
sand mistakes of a foolishly fond parent, and a cringing crowd of do- 
mestic parasites. 

In the city in which Albert pursued his studies he made mary ac- 
quaintance, and among them the family of Darlemont. To know 
Anastasia Darlemont was to loveher. Albert loved her; and she—how 
could she withstand the persuasion of such lips and eves, such warm 
language, and such a generous and lofty spirit, as Albert brought when- 
ever he came to woot She did not resist; and, as we have : seen, she 
not only promised to become his bride, but she pledged herself to fly 
with him that very night. 

The night came—a sweet night of many and bright stars—a night 
for secret, sacred, and stolen love. But it was not a night for love 
alone. It was a night for hate also—for jealousy and murder. There 
was one who watched and waited as did Anastasia, but it was with no 
sweet and gentle feeling such as possessed her. With the darkness, 
Count Wallenberg stole into the garden, and lurked in readiness for 
his victim and the hour. He was resolute to remove his rival at all 
hazards; for he had seen enough to feel, that, though himself the accepted 
of her family, he could never hope for the affections of Anastasia while 
Albert lived. It was the error of so coarse a wretch to imagine, that 
he would be more likely to win them when he had slain the youth. 
The maiden despised him; though, as he was approved by her parents, 
she dared not exhibit openly her scorn and disapprobation. She was 
compelled to submit seemingly, and in silence. It was to avoid so ha- 
ted a union that she resolved to fly with her lover. The necessity of 
the case was her sufficient excuse. ‘The sire had already denied her 
suiter, and the language of his rejection had been one of contumely 
and reproach. ‘There was then no alternative, and the lovers met-and 
resolved in secret. But their secret was now known, and to their dead- 
liest enemy. Wallenberg lurked in the garden walks, and prepared his 
bloody knife for the bosom of the lover. ‘This sort of contest was 
characteristic of the time. The strong arm carried out the stern word, 
and justice was a thing of mascle and brutality then, as it is now, a 
matter of cunning and calculation. 

Wallenberg lurked in the shadow of the groves, and the lover came 
at last. His heart was elated with its hope, and his footstep was that 
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of joy. He hurried forward to the place assigned for their meeting— 
a close bower of lovely shrubs in the centre of the garden. But the 
foe and the fate lay in his path, and he was not permitted to reach it. 

“Villain!” cried Wallenberg, as he struck the knife into the lover’s 
bosom—*thou shalt pay for thy presumption.” 

“A nastasia—Anastasia!” were the only words uttered by the victim 
as he fell lifeless at the feet of the assassin. Count Wallenberg stole 
away in silence when the deed was done—-satisfied that he was now 
without a rival. 

How slowly did the hours pass to the maiden while she waited the 
coming of the youth. Why came he not? From the lattice she had 
looked long and anxiously, listening for the dear sounds of his whisper- 
ib 1g voice; and when the clock tolled forth the full hour of midnight, im- 
patient to behold him, she stole-silently down into the garden, treading 
its flowery walks, and seeking for himin vain. Her heart already be- 
gan to fill with those mysterious fears and forebodings which are natu- 
ral enough to a German maiden, and a deep groan at length seemed to 
confirm her apprehension, while it attracted her immediate regard. 
She hurried forward in the direction whence the sound proceeded. She 
heard her name mournfully uttered, and, she fancied, from the lips of 
Albert. She soon reached the spot where he had fallen, and in a state 
of mind which bordered on insanity, she beheld the young and manly 
form of her lover stretched out lifelessly before her. She gave but one 
shriek, and fell, scarcely less lifeless than himself, upon his now cold and 
bleeding body. 

She awakened only to hear a terrible voice above her. 

“Take her home,” cried her father. “Remove her to her cham. 
ber.” 

“Leave me—let me hold him to the last,” she implored.—“He is not 
dead—he is warm—the life is yet beating at his heart.” 

“Home with her, I say,” were the fierce words of her father; and 
she shuddered as she beheld the malignity and savage exultation which 
were written on his features. She then suspected him of the assassi- 
nation—her own father—and her sorrow increased with the horrible 
thought. The true assassin remained unknown. Inquiry, in a little 
time, having labéred unsatisfactorily, was entirely suspended; and if 
suspicion at any moment rested anywhere, the object was one quite too 
high for the arm of public justice. 

Meanwhile the body of Albert was removed to his former lodgings, 
and thence to the family vault in the country. But a strange re- 
port came to the ears of Anastasia. It was soon whispered that Albert 
still lived—that a skilful physician and careful hand had kept the spark 
of life in his bosom, and that there were yet hopes of his recovery. 
This report brought hopes to her—faint hopes, but sweet. They kept 
her mind in a state of feverish anxiety, and prolonged, if they did not 
increase, the sickness at her heart. 

But little time was allowed her, however, for idle meditations upon 
fancies such as these. Count Wallenberg pressed his suit, and would 
not be denied. In vain did she plead for time—for a brief indulgence. 
His suit was urged; and, at that early period, fathers gave themselves 
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but little concern about the tastes and wishes of their children. They 
decreed her to the great bear, her wealthy lover. They doomed her to 
the sacrifice, and the day was appointed for placing the victim before the 
altar. Wewmay not speak the anguish of Anastasia on being instruct- 
ed to prepare for the nuptials with Wallenberg. She felt that it would 
be far easier to die. But, hopeless of any aid from without, and hav. 
ing no succor or show of mercy from within, she prepared to resign 
herself without struggling to the fate which now seemed inevitable. 

A few weeks had: now elapsed since the death of her lover, when 
this scarcely less dreadful doom was pronounced. She fled to her 
chamber in loneliness and desperation. It was midnight. She threw 
herself down before her window, and wished and prayed for death. 
The very associations of memory, so full of pleasure and joy as the 
reality had been, now brought her infinite pain. They told her what 
she had enjoyed, but they also told her what she had lost, and lost for 
ever. She felt that it would be sweet then to lapse away into forget- 
fulness, and, fleeing from the pressure and the care of life, rejoin her 
departed lover in the dwellings of the blessed. 

W hy does she start—why tremble? Her very heart is cold. What 
does she hear?—what see? 

Well may she start—well may she tremble. The faint tones of mu- 
sic which now seek her ears are such as she had been long accustom. 
ed to hear from the lips of Albert. . The words are his words, and she 
cannot mistake the tones. They breathe the same passion—they utter 
the same language. In all respects they are the same, and Albert 
must be at hand. She lingered and listened breathlessly to hear the 
sounds. ‘They died away at last in the distance, and the wind then 
sighed mournfully around her. Her bosom felt chill, and her terrors 
becoming insupportable at length, she was compelled to seek the inner- 
most recesses of her chamber, and bury her head, and strive to bury 
her thought, in the thick drapery of her couch, which she now gathered 
up around her. 

But the fascination of the music was too powerful for her mind to re- 
sist, and she braved all the terrors which her imagination described in 
the hope again to hear it. With the return of the next midnight she 
again sought the lattice, and listened impatiently for its returning strains. 
They came at last to her senses. The same sweet, mysterious air rose 
swelling upon the night wind, and was borne, as it were, directly to the 
window where she sat. ‘The tones were full of the warmest melancho. 
ly—faint, but full—strange, but sweet—mysterious and vague, but as 
familiar as if they had all been learned in childhood. She was no lon- 
ger terrified; and, obeying an impulse which she now found irresistible, 
and having no fears, she gently undid the lattice, and looked out with 
far-searching eyes among the trees of the garden. Nor did she look 
in vain. She beheld a form retreating away among the thickly crowd- 
ing trees, so nearly resembling that of her departed lover, that she in- 
voluntarily uttered his name. She was answered by a sigh—so mourn- 
ful, so deep, that it seemed to reproach her for the indifference of her 

rief—for her consenting to the bridal sacrifice which had been decreed 
by her father. Her sorrows burst forth afresh with this thought, and 
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she was convulsed by heremotions. She lost all guidance of her rea- 
son in that moment, and called upon Albert deliriously. 

Had her voice, indeed, so much power? Had the deity spoken from 
her hps, and was it in truth her lover who now stood before her? Fair 
and manly as when at first she had beheld him, she beheld him now. He 
looked even lovelier and nobler than ever. No trace of his hurts was 
perceptible. He wasalive and utterly uninjured. She grew faint as 
she surveyed him. She trembled with a feeling of awe, lest, at that 
moment, she should be standing in the presence ofa spectre. His eyes, 
though clear and intelligent as ever, were sad, and full of a solemn 
expression. ‘They looked the divinity of wo—such an expression as 
might belong to a fallen and defeated deity. A mingled feeling of love 
and adoration, which she strove vainly to restrain, filled and inflamed 
her heart. How gentle were all his tones—how soothing his words— 
how tender their utterance. How sweetly did he assure her of his ex- 
istence—of his continued love to her, even while that existence was 
doubtful. He had been in deep extremity from his wounds—on the 
verge of dissolution, from which he had been saved only by the mar- 
vellous skill of his physician. ‘The moment of his recovery brought 
him once more to the feet of her without whom the skill which had 
saved him would have been rejected. He had risked all danger once 
more to see her—to hear from her lips that she was not lost to him yet 
—that she would be none other than his. How easy to give that as- 
surance,—how sweet to receive it. Long did they linger in the sacred 
and silent garden, in fond communion, with no watcher but the stars, 
and no thought but of that true and blessing love which they seem- 
ed to smile upon and sanction. 

The difficulty of escape from the approaching bridal with Wallen- 
berg distracted the maiden, in the midst of all her newborn hopes and 
pleasures. She had poured into her lover’s bosom all the sorrows 
which had troubled hers. His composure satisfied and reassured 
her. ) 

“Fear nothing,” he said, “I shall not lose you. I will save you 
from this hated bridal. You shall be mine, Anastasia, mine only, be- 
lieve me.” 

“I do—lI do,” she repeated, fervently. 

“Be ready, then, as I shall counsel you, and fear nothing.” 

He gave her directions for meeting him, made his own preparations 
for flight, and with mutual impatience they awaited the approaching and 
appointed evening. 

It came—the hour which had been designated for the marriage of 
Wallenberg. The chapel of Darlemont Castle was pompously illumi- 
nated—the company were already assembling in crowds, and every 
thing was gay comparison, amusing scandal, and good-humored clam- 
or. There were aunts and uncles, cousins and friends—the whole 
world of various and motley elements which such an occasion so com- 
monally brings together. At the head of a long train of connexions 
and dependants came the bridegroom, as full of his own consequence 
as of impatience for the ceremony. The hour was drawing nigh for 
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the sacrifice—but a voice, under the lattice of Anastasia, said to her in 
a whisper, which, though soft, yet reached her ears— 

“Come—come to me beloved—I await thee, Anastasia!” 

A mournfyl but a sweet voice was his—a voice of melody and love, 
—and she answered it, “I come.” 

She stole away by a private passage into the garden. She joined 
her lover, and they fled from the boundaries of her father’s domain, 
long before the assembled company had conceived the cause of her 
absence, 

“Where is she?—where is Anastasia, my bride? why comes she 
not?” was the demand of Wallenberg. 

Where was she, indeed? The hour had elapsed—the moment was 
past—why came she not in glittering robes, heading, in kindred glad- 
ness, the garlanded group of damsels that had gathered to wait upon 
her? The castle was soon in commotion, and a strange anxiety filled 
every countenance. The bridal chamber was empty—the maiden 
was net to be found. The castle was searched froin turret top to don- 
jon, but in vain. They were compelled to seek her elsewhere. They 
hunted through grounds and gardens, dispersing everywhere, but with- 
out success. They next sought the forests. As they penetrated the 
thick woods, the sky suddenly became dark and overcast—vivid flashes 
of lightning added to, while illuminating and making perceptible, the 
gloom. A storm of frightful energy passed over the wood, prostrating 
every thing before it, and subsiding with equal suddenness. The sky 
became instantly clear, and the moon shone forth in purity, unconscious 
ofacloud. ‘The firmament had nota speck. The bewildered groups 
proceeded in their search. A soft and gentle strain of melody seem- 
ed to embody itself with the winds. They followed the sounds into a 
dark and gloomy enclosure of high over-arching trees, thickly fenced in 
with knotted vines and brushwood. ‘The thunderbolt had been there, 
and it was scorched and blackened. ‘They advanced—the music still 
leading them onward—until, in a small recess, they found indubitable 
tokens of the maiden, in the half consumed remnants of her hat and 
shawl. They now beheld her destiny. They saw that she had been 
spirited away by the fiend. She had become the victim of the demon. 
He had triumphed in the garb of the early and lost lover—and she had 
fallen a victim, in a moment of. sad credulity, to the arts of a designing 
and an evil angel. They continued the pursuit no longer. She was 
4 lost to them forever. 

“Oh, save me, Albert—what a dreadful storm!” was the pleading and 











| } terrified address of the maiden to her lover, as they hurried away from 
t | the tempest which raged after them through the forest. 
“I will—fear not, dearest—there is no danger.” 
i “It pursues us,” she cried, with increasing terror. 


“It will not harm us—it will soon be over,” was his assurance. 

A stream of ground lightning, like a wave of the sea, rushed up the 
hill at that moment, and followed close upon their footsteps. The maid- 
2 | en darted forward in desperation—Albert seized her in his arms, and 
throwing aside her hat and shawl, which encumbered him, he bore her 
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away like an infant. He bore her to the edge of the forest, and laid 
her down upon the sward in safety. 

When she recovered from the faintness which had overcome her, the 
storm had passed away—the night was beautitully clear. The moon 
had risen, and the gray forests looked sweet and hallowed in her light. 
A gentle strain of music rose upon the distant breeze, and still more 
contributed to the soft loveliness and languor of the scene. 

The bright eyes of Albert looked down into the dewy orbs of An- 
astasia, and she thought she never before had seen them look so beau- 
tiful. His arm supported her, and she fancied its pressure had never 
been so fond before. She was blest if that embrace—and fear, and 
sorrow, and fatigue, departed in the consciousness that she then felt of 
having all that she lived for, and all that before had been denied her 
love. 

“We must proceed, my Anastasia—our dwelling is not far—we can 
reach it by the dawn. Our steeds are now in waiting.” 

While the moon was yet shining, they stood upon the rocky cliffs 
which overhung a beautiful river. A proud and lonely castle stood in 
sight upon the highest crag. The stream glided below with a pleasant 
evenness, and rippling away among the shelving rocks, in the placid 
moonlight, it seemed to the eyes of the happy Anastasia a home of 
faery—a very heaven for the heart of truest love. 

The bird sings falsely who sings only of sunshine. The song must 
sometimes speak of clouds. Happy were the two—happy in the last 
degree—in their mutual loves and constant intercourse. Albert was 
all that Anastasia could desire in a lover—he was fond—he was gentle. 
His lauguage was kind, always—and his very whispers were musical. 
But he was melancholy—he was always sad—even when he was most 
happy. He seemed never to forget the mutability of happiness. Yet 
his sadness was never gloom, nor did he at any time complain. Still, 
the very fact that he asked for no sympathy, and that she knew not how 
to address herself for his relief—these, of themselves, made her unhap- 
py. There was yet another cause of disquiet to. the fond Anastasia. 
Their dwelling was so lonesome. ‘True, Albert seldom left her, and 
there were athousand pleasant amusements which he had provided, but 
her heart was too human for such a solitude; and the very winds that 
mourned in music through the rocky crevices, and the gentle river that 
rippled sweetly at the castle’s base, and the sweet birds that carolled in 
the groves, and the stars that sang together harmoniously in their cour- 
ses, all seemed to tell her of the many bright eyes, and cheerful hearts 
and voices, with which she had been accustomed to mingle. These 
thoughts gave her some occasional annoyances, but a sweet word from 

Albert consoled her. 

“For a time, dearest, we must keep in solitude, to avoid the search 
which your father will, doubtiessly, institute after you. We must keep 
in secret—we must avoid all exposure—and here they will not be very 
apt to seek us.” 

She was satisfied—she seemed to be satisfied, at least—and that was 
something. 
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One night they walked along the edge of the precipice, and looked 
abroad upon the night and river. The stars were shining in profusion, 
and nota breath murmured but harmoniously. 

“Tell me,” he said to her, ina sad but gentle tone, “tell me, Anasta- 
sia—do you not tire of our love, and the solitude to which it dooms 
you!” 

“Not of our love, oh, no! dearest Albert, but sometimes I feel so lone- 
some.” 

“Yet, are you not alone—am [ not with you always? With you, I 
have no'such feeling. Youare all to me, Anastasia, and I feel no want 
when you are absent Ah! feel like me, [ implore you, my beloved. 
When you repine about your solitude, [ mourn—I am unhappy.” 

“Be not unhappy, Albert—I will repine no longer. I feel that you 
are all to me, and wherefore should [ repine for any change that may 
lose me all.” 

“Wherefore!” he replied—seizing her wrist with a strong gripe as 
he pronounced the word after her, witha singular energy. ‘“Where- 
fore! indeed? Repine not, dearest, or you may indeed lose all!” 

“What mean you, Albert?” she demanded, with some apprehension. 

“Took!” he exclaimed; and she beheld, even as he pointed, where a 
bright star shot away from its sphere in erratic flight, bearing along 
with it a momentary train of glory, which, as it belonged to, and came 
from, the sphere alone, was soon extinguished upon leaving it. 

“Look,” he cried, “look at that star!” Be not weary of thy place of 
watch and quiet, lest thou become extinguished also. Thy sphere and 
temple are in one heart—thou canst not inhabit many.” 

He paused, and his eye seemed to trace afar upon its flight the path. 
way of the vanished star. She looked at him with anxious apprehen- 
sion. His eye seemed wrapt in sorrowful contemplation, and though 
he shed no tear, the expression was that of a sublime and subdued sad. 
ness. She threw her arm tenderly around his neck, and she felt that a 
thrilling shudder went all through his frame. 

“It grows cold—let us return, my beloved,” she said to him, fondly. 

“T.eave me buta while, Anastasia—I will come to thee soon. Leave 
me now.” 

His words were gently toned, but she felt that they were rather a com. 
mand than a solicitation. She left him at his bidding; but ere she went 
she threw her arms again about his neck, and sweet and pure was the 
kiss given by their mingling lips. She went towards the castle; but, 
looking back to where she left him, it seemed to her that she beheld a 
bright and beautiful star moving across the river to the crag whereon 
he stood. At length she beheld it remain stationary beside him, and 
the distinct outline of his person was developed by its rays. She turn. 
ed away with a strange terror—she Jared not look again; but hurried 
onward with trembling steps to her chamber in the castle. 

It was late that night before Albert came tothe chamber, and yet she 
had not slept. A strange, sweet strain of music, wild, yet fine, came to 
her ears at midnight, and soon after she heard it he appeared. 

His looks were sad as when she left him—and he did not seem pleas. 
ed to find her watchful. 
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“Thou hast not slept, Anastasia?” 

“No—I waited for thee, Albert. I can hope for no sleep when thou 
art absent. 

“But sometimes J would have thee sleep, simply because I am ab. 
sent. Ah, my beloved, would that 1 might sleep, and sleep {or ever, 
when I can no longer be with thee.” 

“That music—that sweet music, Albert—whence did it come?” 

“Wilt thou not sleep now, my beloved—lI am with thee,” was the 
evasive reply; and Anastasia understood the gentle form of chiding 
which he had adopted. She obeyed the suggestion—she tried to sleep. 
and did sleep, but her slumbers were greatly broken—she knew not 
why; and whenever she awakened it was to hear whispering voices and 
sudden gusts of music, that seemed to be passing around the apartment 
with a rush of wings. 

It was yet early morning when Anastasia awakened and beheld Al. 
bert just about to leave the chamber. She called to him, but he only 
smiled, shook his head, waved his hand gently, and hurried from her 
sight. She rose quickly from the couch, and moved to the window, 
from which she beheld him hastening down the rocks. He looked back 
and caught her eye, and his finger was raised as if in warning. The 
thought of the shooting star came that moment to her mind, and she 
hurried back to her couch. 

He returned about mid-day, and seemed unhappy. He started fre- 
quently, and looked around him, as if in anxious expectation of the ap- 
proach of some desired person. 

“You are troubled, Albert,” said Anastasia. “Can I do any thing 
for you?” 

“Yes!” was the sudden and almost stern reply. “See not that I am 
troubled. When thou canst serve or sooth me, I will seek thee—when 
I do not seek thee, Anastasia, believe me, thou canst not serve me. 
Seem then not to see that I suffer.” 

“And thou dost suffer, Albert?” 

“I live!” was the terrible response; and oh! the immortal grief that 
looked forth in that moment from his eyes. 

“Would that I could die. for thee, Albert!”’ was her exclamation, as 
she flung herself upon his bosom. He folded her fondly in his embrace, 
while he replied to her as follows: 

“Thou canst better serve me than by dying for me, Anastasia—and 
far better serve thyself. Live tor me.” 

“Do I not, dear Albert!” 

“No—not yet-——ihou dost not live for thyself.” 

She looked up wonderingly at the speaker—he proceeded, and his 
voice was full of solemnity, and there was an intense earnestness in his 
face which she did not dare a second time to look upon. 

“Love thy condition for itself. Seek not to see, and ask not to par- 
take of, mine. Is there any thing unknown to thee?—it is better for thee 
that thou shouldst not know it. Has it come to thee in a dream thata 
joy was in the valley awaiting thee, beyond any ever known to thee be- 
forel—turn thy footsteps with a fond solicitude from the path which 
leads to the valley. The dream was a lying one, sent for thy ensnariag. 
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Thou wilt lose what thou hast, in grasping at what thou hast not, and 
the very hope which tells thee of a blessing yet to come, steals a bless- 
ing from thee while it does so. Beware, Anastasia, that thy head mis- 
leads not thy heart, and thy fancy consumes not thy feelings. Do we 
not love each other, Anastasia? Couldst thou have a fonder or a truer 
love than mine? Let it suffice thee—joy in what thou hast—pray to 
thy God, Anastasia; pray that if thou dost not yet, thou mayst soon learn 
to love thy condition as thyself—it is more than thyself to thee.” 

He kissed her, and left her with these mysterious lessons, over which 
she pondered in doubt and sadness. 

The advice of Albert was good, but how unreasonable. How is it 
possible for man, unless denied to hope, to be content with his condition. 
How much less possible for woman. To be content with existing things 
is to desire no change—to hope for nothing better—to live without a 
thought of heaven. The requisition of Albert sunk deep into the mind 
of Anastasia, but not to produce the effect which he desired. It came 
to her as a restraint, and not a direction—as a controller, and not a 
guide. Was he to suffer, and was she to be denied to share with him 
in his griefs, to console him under their torments? Love itself rose in 
rebellion against such a requisition. And when she beheld his sadness 
visibly increase with each successive hour, her fond heart—her sleepless 
affections—could no longer remain pacified and silent. 

“Albert, dear Albert, you do me injustice. 1] amstrong to share with 
you—ay, to endure all your afflictions. | feel that | love you too well 
not to rejoice even in pain when I know that every added sting to my 
heart takes from that which ts preying upon yours. Unfold to me your 
griefs—say what afflicts you? Let me hear the worst, and you will see 
how I can smile to place my hand with yours in the flame, and, lookin 
into your eyes of love the while, feel, and fear, none of its searching 
fires.” 

It was thus she implored him for his secret—her arms twining about 
his neck in the fondest embrace—her dark, sweet eyes, looking with the 
warmest devotion at the same instant into his own. 

“You know not what you ask,” was his reply. “You ask for wo— 
for eternal wo—for a doom for which you were never destined. Why, 
oh! why will you be dissatisfied? Have you not my love—all my 
love—my heart, truly and entirely yours? The love of the unselfish 
and unexacting man—of one who is above meanness or its reproach— 
is the richest possession ever yet given to the woman-heart. Where- 
fore would you seek for more?” 

“You do not give me your heart—you will not give me its sorrows. 
It is for these I ask.” 

“You have them, Anastasia—it is only the name you desire to know. 
You have them already.” 

“How!” 

“Your present care—your anxiety to know them—is your sorrow 
now. You see that lam grieved—and you grieve to see it. That is 
enough for me, and should be enough for you. You give me your 
sympathy when you grieve at my suffering. You prove to me your 
jove for me when you wish to see me glad. I am satisfied with thus 
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much in the way of proof—be you satisfied, dearest Anastasia, with the 
degree of confidence I have already shown you. Seek not to hear 
more. I, who know how much you can console, and how greatly you 
ought of right to suffer with me, deny you any farther knowledge of my 
griefs than this. I would not have you even see so much. But, at least, 
I desire that you should seek to know no more.” 

Compelled to be silent, she yet remained unsatisfied. A feverish cu- 
riosity was gnawing at her heart. What could be the matter with 
Albert?) Were they not secure in their retreat!—was he impatient so 
soon of the pleasant fetters which love and her fond arms had woven 
around him? She conjectured, vainly, of a thousand causes for his 


suffering, dismissing, as idle, each suggestion of her mind, as soon as it. 


presented itself. Her thoughts were sleepless, and they kept her so. 
That night she heard strange noises in her chamber—strangeSthough 
slight. “She had resolved to keep awake, and yet, even while she strove, 
it seemed as if a blessed breeze came about her, in a murmuring whis- 
per, that glided into song at length, and filled the air with a slumberous 
power. She felt the sleep wrapping her still resisting limbs as with a 
garment of melody, and though she strove to burst its fetters, and her 
eyes persisted occasional'y in looking forth, they were at length com- 
pelled to yield the struggle. Yet, ere they closed entirely, it appeared 
to her as if a red and lovely light, pointed and raying out like a golden 
star, waved and flickered around the couch where she slept, fondly 
clasped in the arms of Albert. It was not quite dawn when she awa- 
kened from that sleep, and then it seemed as if she had been awakened 
by a cold and sudden wind which passed over her face;—while yet in a 
state of dim and doubtful consciousness, she felt the form of Albert, 
which before had lain quietly beside her, suddenly convuised as if with 
spasms; and when she turned to him and met the glance of his eyes, 
they were wild beyond description. They glanced sadly, and almost 
with an expression of gloom upon her, and she felt as if he had repulsed 
her. But when, under the agony of that thought, she threw her arms 
around his neck, he returned her embrace with a fondness that answered 
fully, if it did not exceed her own. 

All that day he was absent among the neighboring rocks and woods. 
She had asked to go forth with him, but he had resolutely, though gent- 
ly, denied her. Her thoughts, during tis absence, were all given, in 
spite of her will, tothe one absorbing subject—the mystery of his sor- 
rows, By a strange instinct, her mind continually reverted to the image 
of that star, that seemed to cross the river, and station itself close be. 
side him where he stood. A next and natural transition of her thought 
reviewed the singular sensations which she had experienced just when 
sinking into slumber, and when awakening the previous night and morn- 
ing; and she now remembered, among other circumstances which had 
attended her sleep, that it had followed soon after the kind kiss which 
Albert had impressed upon her eyes The more she meditated this 
matter, the more perfectly was she convinced that the kiss of Albert had 
produced that obliviousness which she was so very desirous to avoid; 
and, as she was resolute, in spite of all: his counsels, to discover what 
she could of the occasion of his sorrows, she determined, if possible, to 
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escape the repetition of that kiss upon her eyelids when, at a future 
time, she desired that her eyes might be kept open. It is not difficult 
for a woman to effect her object when she aims to do wrong; and it 
will be seeg that Anastasia was only too successful in repressing sleep 
when her husband desired to impose it on her. 

That very night she determined to try her experiments; and accord- 
ingly, as a first step, she aimed to set Albert’s mind pertectly ut rest as to 
the degree of quiet which was in hers. When he returned to the cas- 
tle, which he did at early evening, she received him with the fondest 
and most satisfying smiles. Her good-humour and cheerfuloess, easy 
but not obtrusive, delighted him, and she now saw the truth of what he 
had told her. He was happy as he saw her happy, and his sadness 
passed away, leaving not the trace of a cloud upon his brow, as, to his 
eye, she appeared content with her condition. Joyfully—ay, with an 
intoxication of jxy—he clasped her to his bosom, and his words were 
never fonder, and his kisses never half so sweet. She half resolved, if 
the appearance of contentment on her part could produce such a vast 
improvement on his, to make it her study to obey him. Alas! why have 
we not always the strength to obey good impulses only? 

“Be ever thus, my Anastasia—be ever thus, and we are most happy. 
You will then see no sorrow on my brow, and | will secure you agaiust 
all that might otherwise assail your heart.” 

“1 will pray Heaven to be as you wish me, Albert. I have little else 
to pray for.” 

She retired for the night, and he promised to follow her very soon. 
When she had gone, he clasped his hands, and his eyes looked up in 
hope to the blessed starlight that came shining through the grated win- 
dow of the castle. He spoke in low tones of soliloquy as he gazed upon 
the wheeling aud flickering fires. 

«Let her but continue thus, and I am safe. There will then be no 
more wanderings—no more flight—no more incertitude. I shall re- 
sume my station—I shall ever more burn with the fixed fires that the 
winds moved not—that the capricious seasons check nct—beyond the 
control of the mortal, beyond the power and caprice of the immortal. 
Yes, dearest Anastasia, in thy constancy—in thy content—in thy love of 
thy condition, clamouring for no change-begetting knowledge | shall 
be secure, and we shall both be happy.” 

It was not long after this that he retired to the chamber of his bride. 

She had played her part to admiration—she had completely deceiv- 
ed her husband. She little dreamed of the evils which spring from all 
deception, even where the end seems to be mest innocent, and where a 
superficial thought esteems it praiseworthy. She wished to know his 
griefs—she persuaded herself because she could then the better admi- 
nister to and heal them. This was her duty; and so regarding it, she 
entirely forgot that obedience, in the inferior mind, is a duty also. Al. 
bert was perfectly convinced that Anastasia was dissatisfied no longer. 
That conviction brought back his cheerfulness. His was a peculiar 
destiny, and to be thought happy by her, and to make her satisfied with 
his lot, by perfect happiness in hers, was, according to the terms of that 
destiny, the condition of his own happiness. Believing and confiding, 
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with renewed and increased fondness, he leaned over her, as she seem- 
ed to sleep, and sweet and long was the fond kiss which he pressed up- 
on her parted lips. 

She did not sleep—she was watchful. With a pertinacity that did 
not suffer fatigue or pause, she kept resolutely awake until midnight. 
Remembering the kiss upon her eyelids which her husband had usually 
given her, and to which she attributed the deep slumber which always 
seemed to follow it, she contrived so to dispose her arms as to throw 
one of them effectually over her eyes, and thus to prevent the possibility 
of his lips pressing upon them. She found the position an unpleasant 
and tiresome one after a little while; but bent upon her design, she de- 
termined to suffer the annoyance rather than forego her purpose. Wien 
a woman once sets her mind upon any thing, it is no small matter 
which is to divert her from it. 

Midnight came at last, to her great satisfaction. She heard the 
clock of the castle toll forth the hour witha solemn emphasis, and she 
could scarcely restrain the deep sigh of her heart from forcing its way 
toa corresponding sound upon her lips. But she did contain herself, 
and in a moment after she distinctly felt a cold wind rush through the 
apartment. At that moment Albert half rose in the couch and bent 
overher. She felt his breathing distinctly lift the lighter curls of her 
hair, and with a close ear he listened to her breathings. He tried with 
a gentle finger to detach her arm from its close place over her eyes; but 
the arm seemed all at once to have become most obstinately rigid, and 
he failed in his efforts, in which he did not persevere for fear of awakin 
her. As if satisfied that she slept, he seemed to turn away; and the 
arm, so obstinately immoveable before, was now slightly lifted, without 
being removed from her eyes, and only sufficiently to enable her to give 
a single glance around the apartment. As she had seen before, she 
now distinctly beheld a shadowy outline at the foot of the couch, in 
whose massive brow a bright pale star shone fixedly and soft. A mos 
ment more had elapsed when the form of Albert became suddenly con- 
vulsed, and she could scarcely forbear the fond impulse which prompt- 
ed her to forget every precaution, and clasp him in her arms; but the 
secret stirred in her mind at that moment, and she maintained her po- 
sition and silence, though several convulsions, each successive one more 
severe than the preceding, shook his form as with a dreadful spasm. 
They were scarcely over when a cold breath of airseemed to pass above 
her neck, and she distinctly felt the vody of Albert sink down helplessly 
beside her. Her heart beat impetuously—she could scarce suppress 
her breathing, and nothing but the most resolute determination enabled 
her to forbear shrieking aloud. She did forbear, however, and once 
more venturing to look forth, she now distinctly beheld two shadowy 
forms glide through the apartment, with each a bright and similar star 
shining brightly upon its forehead. 

Anastasia could bear this no longer, particularly when, turning to the 
side of the couch where Albert lay, his body was cold, corpse-like, and 
immoveable. Conviction forced itself upon her—the secret was disco- 
vered, and the burden was insupportable. She shrieked aloud in her 
agony; she clasped the lifeless body in her arms, while her eyes, ad- 
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dressing the star-fronted shadows that stood at the foot of the bed, seem- 
ed to appeal to them once more for the restoration of the inanimate form 
beside her. With the first accents of that wild and fearful shriek, indi- 
cating, as tt did, the sudden and startling intelligence which her mind 
had received, a visible effect was produced upon the strange aspects be- 
fore her. While she looked, she beheld one of the stars rise slowly, 
and sail away without obstruction through the spacious windows, while 
the other waved and flickered about as if in the gusts of an uprising 
storm. A storm, indeed, seemed to rage through the apartment. ‘The 
shadowy figure seemed to expand into a rolling and tossing cloud, in the 
midst of which, as if it were the centre of its action, the pale bright star 
now grew red, and shot forth the most angry fires on every side. Noth- 
ing could exceed the terrors of Anastasia. The star seemed now to 
approach, and gust after gust, like the rushing of so many heavy wings, 
passed and repassed over the couch where she lay, lifting and rending 
its silken drapery. She cried aloud once more in her apprehension. 

“Forgive, forgive me, dearest Albert—forgive me that | have offend- 
ed. Come to me—beas thou wert—I will obey thee—lI will never of- 
fend thee more.” 

“Too late—too late,” cried a voice of sorrow rather than of anger, 
from the bosom of the cloud, which now hung, like a dense wreath of va- 
por, just above the couch where she lay. 

“It is too late, dearest Anastasia—I can return to thee more.” 

“W herefore—wherefore?” was the interrogation of the terrified wo- 
man. 

“It is the doom!” was the hollow answer from the cloud; and the star 
that still shone from the vague form before her seemed to shed drops of 
blood, that fell even upon the garments of her couch, as the mournful 
voice thus responded to her inquiry. 

“Alas! alas! wherefore is this doom?” she cried once more to the sha- 
dow and the star. 

“Thou hast already asked too much. I warned thee, my Anastasia. 
Was it not enough to know that thou wert happy!’ Why wast thou not 
satisfied with thy. condition? Thou hast destroyed the hope and the hap- 
piness of both by thy impatient thirst after the why and the where- 
fore.” 

“Alas! and for this are we to be disunited, my Albert—for so slight 
a cause as this are we to lose the blessing we have lived for?” 

He replied to her in an allegory. 

“Does the flower please thee?—what if thou destroyest it to know 
whence come the scent and the beauty? The odour flies when thou 
dost so—and the beauty fades. This is life—this always the happiness 
of the mortal. But thou art mortal no longer, my Anastasia—thou art 
now destined to share, even as thou desiredst i it, the terrible doom which 
is mine!” 

“What meanest thou, Albert?” she inquired. tremblingly, as these 
fearful words reached her ears. 

“Albert no longer,” cried the star. “Thy lover was a God!” 

She sank from the couch where she had lain as she heard these words, 
and she lay extended along the floor. 
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“Rise, Anastasia, still beloved, though mine no longer—rise,” said 
the star, “and I will tell thee what is given to thee to know.” 

She rose—she stood tremblingly in the presence of that starry eye 
that looked down upon her, while the cloud in which it was imbedded 
hung over her like a protecting and mighty shield. How glorious, how 
fearful, were the words which followed : 

“When I bade thee regard the flight from heaven of a lovely star 
but a few nights ago, Anastasia, I called thee to witness my own fate. 
That star was a kindred light with mine, seduced by me, as I had been 
seduced, from the sweet and beautiful abode where it had shone, happy 
and adored onhigh. I had my abode beside it, and was the worshipped 
deity of a mighty nation. No eye brighter than mine looked forth from 
the Eastern summits—no more pure or peaceful planet gave light to 
the returning sbepherds. Like the star whose flight I pointed out to 
thy regard, I fell from my place or glory, and the secret of my fall was 
in the commission of thy error. I was discontented with my condition. 

The spirit-lover paused, and the hapless Anastasia wrung her hands 
in hopeless misery. He proceeded— 

“For ages, from the birth of Time, had that lovely abiding- place 
been the assigned station from which I shone. Millions of lovely spirits 
shone and revolved around me, with a light partly borrowed from me, 


but oh! how i les, inferior to mine. I was beloved—I was 







worshipped; but, likegfee, Anastasia, I knew not how to be happy in my 
place, and incurred, ina hapless moment, a doom not unlike, but far more 
terrible than thine.” 

The maiden moaned upon the floor of the apartment, but without the 
utterance of a single word. At that moment a pale star sailed along by 
the window, and from the dim cloud of which it was the centre, she 
heard a voice crying mournfully— 

“Come!” 

Albert replied with a promise of compliance, and the spectre-glory 
floated away in the distance from her sight. He proceeded in his nar. 
ration. 

“One night—one fatal night—looking down from my place of watch, 
I beheld, in undisturbed quiet and loveliness, the various and the won- 
drous worlds around me. A pale form passed hurriedly along upon one 
planet, the earth, and it waved its hands, and it shrieked in agony, and 
its cries of sorrow came to my ears, even afar off as was my dwelling. 
Thine was that form, Anastasia—thou wert the mourner.” 

“Alas! alas!” cried the hapless woman—but she could exclaim nothing 
farther. 

“Thine was the form, and such was the agony of thy piercing shriek, 
that inly I mourned for thee—I deemed it a cruel injustice that such as 
thou shouldst suffer. ‘Thou wert so lovely and so sorrowful, and the 
sweetest loves in the thoughts of the blessed are those which are most 
allied to sadness.” 

With these words the spirit paused in his narration, and the cloud in 
which the eye hung and shone now veered away and approached one of 
the windows of the apartment. At the same time, many stars, floating 
in like forms, came before the window, and strange words passed be- 
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tween Albert and the rest, in tones of the most sweet, but subdued and 
melancholy music. In a few moments they floated away like the last, 
and her companion again approached and hung above her in the apart- 
ment. He,continued his narration:-— 

“With the thought and the desire which came to me as I surveyed 
thee, Anastasia, a dim and giant form came rushing towards me, from 
the piled clouds that lay like so many rocks and towers in the northern 
horizon. His speed was like that of the lightning; and he made his way 
among the stars around me, obscuring tleir lustre, and scorning their 
obstruction, with the rapid rush of a miguty tempest. When he ap- 
proached me he lay suspended on his outstretched wings, the curtain of 
which clouded the earth and concealed it that moment from my sight, 
and he gazed upon me with an eye of sorrowful pride, mixed with the 
most mortifying expression of contempt. ‘I have heard thy wish,’ he 
cried—‘thou canst dare to regret, but not to repair. Thou canst see, 
bnt thou hast not the courage to share, the suffering which thou seest. 
Truly, thou art a generous spirit—noble in the estimation of the Most 
High, and worthy of the fixed place which thou holdest.’ Such were 
his words of scorn, and they touched .my pride.’ ‘And what better for- 
tune is thine, dark spirit?” I replied to the intruder. ‘What hast thou 
to boast beyond me—in what is thy better portion.” He answered rea- 
dily, and his voice went through me with a strange and mighty power, so 
that I trembled in the sphere in which I had ney@#before been shaken. 

“I am free,” was his fierce and proud reply. am free.’ 

“] heard his words with a throbbing and l= admiration, and 
began to feel a fond desire that | too might be free. [ little knew then 
the nature of the blessing which I sought. [ little thought that, to be 
free, I should for ever after be alone! 

“But I was not yet free, and I replied to him still as the appointed ser- 
vant of my master: ‘Mystate is glorious—my home is one of lights, 
and love, and perpetual flowers; and my duty is only to watch for the 
Mighty One.’ He replied in greater scorn— 

“Thy home is one of lights—true—but they are spies which are set 
upon thee to report when thou errest—the love which is given thee is 
not given for thyself, but for thy service—and the flowers of which thou 
art mad to boast—look, fool, they are woven into chains. Thou art a 
slave but to spy upon others, and spied upon thyself, and held worthy of 
love, only as thou dost the appointed task of the menial. 

“He had spoken to me a dreadful truth—so I deemed it at the time, 
and in my thoughts | wished myself free—free as the strong and 
mighty one who lay prone like a fearless giant, proud and scornful in his 
might, before my eyes. I wished for freedom, and, with the wish, I felt 
the golden link melt away that secured me in my station—the bands of 
flowers, which, like a chain, had held me with a spell which no foreign 

ower or agency could have broken, now, at my single wish, were re- 
laxed from about me, and a mighty and clear voice from a world a 
thousand worlds above me, came ito me like the sudden voice of a trum- 
pet— 

“<Thou art free!’ 

“Dreadful freedom! That instant I felt myselfalone. I was detach- 
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ed from the sphere in which I had borne so small a labour, and enjoy- 4 
ed such a high and worshipped glory, and I floated away irto a thou- q 
sand regions, and journeyed with the mighty spectre which had seduced 
me to his sorrows and my own shame. But, ere I had utterly left the 
sphere in which I had dwelt so happily and so long, I heard the sad la- 
ment of my companion stars, stronger, yet more humble in station than 
myself, whom I had left behind me. It was a strain which told me my 
destiny, and shaped out my only future hpoe, as it detailed my own 
duty to myself and to the mighty master. 





CHORUS OF THE STAR BRETHREN.* 
I, 


*“*Wo to us and to thee, 
Star most beloved— 
Thy world and ours, 
Tumbles, and falls abroad— 
Thou in thy weakness, 
Brother, most erring! 
Thou in thy loneliness, 
Thou hast destroy’d it! 


II. 


« *They bear away— 
They, the dark spirits, 
Whose pleasure is ruin— 
They bear away 
The hope and the harmony 
Wreck’d into nothingness! ‘ 
While we weep over P 
The beauty that’s lost! 


III. 


‘«‘Mighty among the stars, i. 
Bright one rebuild it! 4 
In thy own bosom 
Rebuild it again! 

Begin a new being 

With spirit unshaken, 
Then shall new music 
Unite the now sunder’d? ” 





“Such was the mournful anthem which my brethren sang in sorrow it 
at my departure and fall, and whose strains followed me afar, and still a 
follow me. I hear them now; and thou too, dearest Anastasia, with 
whom I had commenced that new being, and through whose beloved 
agency I had hoped for my restoration, with thou beside me, partaking : 
my immortality and glory, to that high place—thou too mayst hear it ib 
now.” 

And she did hear, for a gust of breeze, that seemed full of perfume, 
floated that moment by the window, and her ears distinctly noted the 
last words of the melancholy and imploring anthem: 


= - 
AAS ea 





*Imitated from a chorus of spirits in the “Faust” of Goethe. 
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‘‘Mighty among the stars, 

Bright one rebuild it! 
In thy own bosom 
Rebuild it again! 

. Begin a new being 
With spirit unshaken, 
Then shall new music 
Unite the now sunder’d!” 


“IT had commenced that new being with thee, my Anastasia, and 
hoped to have succeeded in my labours; but the very danger which I fear- 
ed, and against which I strove to counsel thee, has wrecked the fond 
hope within my bosom, and now drives me forth, once more, alone, to 
commence my toils anew. ‘Thou wast not content with thy condition 
or with mine—thou hast committed mine own error.” 

“And is there no forgiveness, Albert—let me but be tried once more, 
my beloved—” 

“Thou shalt be tried, Anastasia—this is thy doom not less than mine. 
Thou hast striven to know—it is now thy destiny—thou art now doom- 
ed to partake of it.” 

“Ah! happy—happy shall I be, Albert, if so permitted.” 

‘Alas! Anastasia, thou knowest not what it is—thou canst not dream 
of its terrors,” was the mournful answer of the spirit to the fond assu- 
rances of the devoted woman. “Thou deemest that, to share my des- 
tiny, thou wilt still remain with me.” 

“And will it not be so, my Albert?” 

“Alas! no!” wasthe sad reply. “It is my doom of loneliness which 
thou art to share—my doom of isolation. Thou wilt not go with me, 
nor I with thee, yet we must both goforth. Thou hast to seek, as well 
as myself, for that condition among the mortal which is borne without 
repining and with no desire of change. Make thyself kindred to such a 
spirit, and thou livest with me when I rejoin the stars.” 

She lay shrieking at the foot of the cloud, which now slowly descend- 
ed and seemed to encircle her. 

“Come!” exclaimed a sober and sad, yet soft accent, at the window; 
and there, in her sight, floated once more the kindred star which had fol- 
lowed her lover. She felt herself lifted from the ground, and enveloped 
in a fold of the softest and the sweetest air, while the bright eye of Albert, 
starlike and pure, came close to her forehead. 

‘What wouldst thou!” demanded Anastasia, in her bewilderment. 

“Impress upon thee my immortality with my doom,” was the an- 
swer; and that moment she felt the star pressing like ice upon her fore- 
head. It seemed to sink, cold and chilling, into her very brain, and she 
shrieked with the momentary agony of that feeling. In another instant 
she was released from his embrace, and, whirling around with a motion 
not her own, she now found herself wrapped in an airy mantle like that 
of her companion, and she was conscious, while floating away—away 
into the fathomless abysses of the air—that she shone from the centre 
of a cloud like the star which had personified her lover. Her next 
feeling was that of utter desolation. She beheld the beautiful star which 
she had loved as a mortal, sailing along, with a slow and steady light, 
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above the rocks and the river, and she strove to follow and rejoin it. 
But a power restrained her movements and checked her will, and she 
now felt herself borne unresistingly in an opposite direction. Then, for 
the first time, did she feel the horrible nature of that destiny which she 
had so passionately desired to share with him. The fearful truth which 
he had uttered, came like a knell of agony to her suffering soul, as she 


felt and feared, in that desolate moment, that she was destined for ever 
after to remain alone! 





TO THE BUTTERFLY. 


WHEN gay the rosy morning wakes, 
And early violets spring, 

Oh! then thy fairy prison breaks, 
And waves thy mottled wing. 


When blossoms blush as for a kiss 
To steal their sighs away, 

And hope anticipates the bliss 
Of each delightful day: 


’Tis then the time thy winglets spread, 
And beats thy heart so high, 

Light feathers plume thy giddy head, 
A trembling tear’s thine eye. 


And here it glows in pleasure’s hour, 
Oh! trembles it the less! 

To guide thy way from flow’r to flow’r 
Midst Nature’s wilderness. 


For thee—for thee the roses breathe 
The sweets which God hath given, 

And bluest bells o’er hill and heath 
Weep to the sighs of even. 


Fair is the lily’s velvet breast 
What softer bed can be? 

’Tis there, ’tis there thou sinks’t to rest— 
Who would not envy thee? 


With hope’s bright dawn begins thy birth, 
. , On pleasure’s lap to die— 
Then who so happy here on earth? 
Gay, thoughtless Butterfly! 
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THE FATE OF ALCESTIS. 


‘* Facilis descensus Averni ; 
: Ssd revocare gradum 
Hic labor—hoc opus est.” 


It was twilight in the infernal regions. ll was stillness in the Sty- 
gian palace, for Proserpina had not yet made her appearance trom the 
chamber where she usually retired after dinner, to indulge herself in a 
siesta. Pluto had gone on a visit to Olympus to complain of some new 
Esculapius, and the scarcity of fresh arrivals in his dominions; for it 
was a subject of lamentation throughout hell, that a full month had 
elapsed without any tribute money being paid to Charon, for carrying 
souls across the Hateful Passage. ‘The old man had the rheumatism 
from his long inactivity, and looked so ferocious that none, save his mas- 
ter, cared to speak to him; and even the sternly serene countenance 
of the monarch on his departure, wore so black an expression that his 
attendants shrunk from his looks. He had gone without taking leave 
of his queen ; indeed, it was whispered that the royal pair were not on 
the best terms inthe world; a matter not so unfrequent as to excite much 
surprise, though the exact truth could never be ascertained, none ven- 
turing to interfere in his majesty’s domestic affairs. The infernal cour- 
tiers were scattered here and there about the palace, some playing at 
dominoes, and smoking their pipes, under the shadow of the huge cy- 
presses that hung their mournful wreaths from the columns of the porti- 
coes; others reading the newspapers by the expiring light, or stretch. 
ed in listless ease along the black marble benches. Three dark figures 
were pacing the long gravel walks, wrapped in their cloaks, with their 
eyes fixed on the ground. They had the place to themselves, for none 
cared to trouble the Eumenides, and they seemed too deeply absorbed 
for conversation. The only interruption to the silence was the heay 
and continuous waving of Cocytus, as his black waves rolled gloomily 
on, to unite themselves with the vast channel of Acheron, and the dis. 
tant crackling heard from Phlegethon, as, occasionally, shoots of flame 
illumined the increasing darkness. Now and then, too, Cerberus, who 
lay slumbering on the river-side, would lift up one of his three heads, 
and utter alow, lazy growl at the sound of some fancied footstep. Then 
he would shake his three pair of ears, and compose himself again to 
sleep. 

“You play me false,” said one of the gamesters, rising from his seat, 
“and | will venture no more with you. Besides, it is too dark to distin 
guish the points.” ' 

“Nay, friend,” returned’ the winner, “one stake more. I will risk 
ten to one we have new arrivals to-night. There is a plague raging in 
Thessaly.” 

“What of that? Here we have been weeks, reflecting for lack of 
employment. What will the worid come to? A plague! It does lit- 
tle good, when Jove sends an antipode to every poison. The shears of 
Atropos will rust for want of usage, and herself expire of ennui. Look 
at the poor thing!” 
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The figure he pointed out was sitting in a melancholy posture, under 
one ofthe pillars of the infernal throne. One hand supported her head, 
and the other hanging negligently at her side, held the fatal scissors. 
The marble whiteness of the hand was strangely contrasted with her 
black robes. 

A sudden stir among the attendants, and Proserpina herself appeared. 
Her stately figure was enveloped in the imperial robes worn on state 
occasions, and a gorgeous crown was upon her head. She moved with 
divine majesty, attended, but not supported, by her favorite hand-maid- 
ens, and bending a haughty glance upon the awed group before her, 
paused ere she ascended the seat of sovereignty. 

“How now, Tyche! you have the charge of our palace; why are 
not the lamps lighted?” 


“So please your majesty, Tisiphone’s last draught of oil for the uses 
of ‘T'artarus, exhausted our present store.” 

“The caitiff! Light the wax tapers, and trouble me no more with 
thy presence. Are we to receive company in darkness? Prepare sup- 
per in the great hall. Be merry, little one, (to her favorite) thou know’st 
to-night is the anniversary of my coronation.” 

“Alas, dear mistress,” said the maiden, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, “is it not rather an occasion for mourning? Can you have 
forgotten the lovely vale of Enna, and our blithe garlands, and pastoral 
songs, and the birth-day gifts of Ceres?) When shall we be so happy 
again? Oh that fatal pomegranate!” 

“Have done with your whining nonsense, Cyane,”’ cried the queen, 
angrily, “or by my father Jupiter, and my mother Ceres, and my grand- 
mother Vesta, I will send you to keep company with the trees and 
fountains, that they may reply to your wailing, if you so much as name 
Sicily to me again!” But when the favorite pressed more closely to the 
side of her mistresss, and looked up tenderly and tearfully in her face, 
and dropped her eyes on the ground, as if afraid of her displeasure, she 
put her arm round her affectionately, and spoke more mildly. 

“Nay, good Cyane, take it not so to heart; come, thou shalt revel it 
with us, for know,”—and she bent her lips to the maiden’s ear,—“a 
youth will join us to-night, whose beauty would make jealous our bro- 
ther Apollo. He is to be my cup bearer.” 


Cyane once more dropped her eyes on the ground, and blushed; but 
said not what he thought. 

“Shall I not equal the Olympian Juno? It is Admetus, son to the 
King of Thessaly, whom the Fates this night conduct to my realm. 
We will be magnificent, though my lord be in heaven. But the hour is 
come.” And she took out her gold repeater, which rang nine clear 
strokes. “Atropos, my girl, you are dull to-night.” 

And Atropos lifted up her head with a melancholy smile. The 
shears were half open. 

Then a tumult was heard at the gates. They were shaken with 
long and loud clamor, and the sound of many voices. The palace 
slaves ran hither and thither, to find out the meaning of the confusion, 
and Cerberus set up a triple yell, that might have frightened Rhadaman- 
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thus himself. The portals burst open with a thunderous crash, and 
Pluto’s out-riders entered helter skelter. 

“What is all this? cried Proserpina, forcing composure, as she sate 
upon her throne, beating rapidly her cushioned footstool with her little 
feet, with impatience at the unwonted disorder. “Is Tartarus let 
loose?” 

“Not quite, your highness,” said a knight, throwing himself from 
his horse, and kneeling on one knee at her august feet, “only Pluto is 
coming back.” 

“Pluto coming back!” exclaimed the queen; and she gave Cyane a 
pinch that made the poor girl’s arm black and blue. “What, in Jove’s 
name, is the matter?” 

“No matter at all, your majesty, but Nycteus, one of his four black 
studs, has cast a shoe, and our master has ordered him to Lemnos, that 
Vulcan may repair the damage. But here he comes.’ 

“Ah, truant,” exclaimed Proserpina, throwing her “_ gracefully 
back, and extending her white hand, for she deemed it prudent to enact 
the deserted spouse, “can nought but mischance bring thee to my side? 
What minion wast thou but now in quest of, to usurp my place and hon. 
ors, while I count, in loneliness and sadness, the hours of thy absence!” 
And she averted her face, and covered her dark éyes. 

Pluto’s nature was stubborn. but he could never abide the sight of a 
woman’stears. All he shed were iron; and there was something in 
the softness of liquid sorrow that melted his very soul. So he applied 
himself to soothe his aggrieved wife; wiped her eyes with her cambric 
handkerchief, and promised, on the honor of a king, never to swerve 
from his affection to her. 

“Cheer up, my flower! we must have no sorrow on the anniversary 
of our wedding. Cheer up! Look, there is some one in Charon’s 
barge!” 

Proserpina started up in confusion, as the boat touched the hither 
strand, and two figures appeared, marshalled by the sullen herdsman. 
They landed, and one advanced. It was a youth, of perfect figure, and 
a face that shamed the morning. As he stopped not to pay his fare, 
Pluto’s suspicions were excited. 

“This is your solitude!” said he to his lady wife. “Pray what office 
is yon fair stripling, who, it seems, had your previous warrant to pass, 
destined to fillin your household?” 

Proserpina trembled, but she was too proud to show fear, and an- 
swered boldly, “my cup bearer.” 

“Your cup bearer, forsooth! You must ape the deities of heaven in 
all their follies and vices! Out upon you!” cried the monarch, as he 
stamped his foot; the blow shook the foundations of hell and of the 
earth; the tides of ocean receded, and the inhabitants of Sicily recorded 
another earthquake. 

“Oh Pluto! a truce to your stuff!” gaily answered his wife, in a voice 
of music that penetrated the recesses of Erebus.” ‘Have done with 
your folly, and receive your visitor. See you not, it is Mercury?” 

The black haired king had already perceived his mistake, and felt 
ashamed of his violence, as the beautiful stranger approached. The 
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wings stinabull to » hie bedheunt and melt ond the wings upon his wand 
of gold entwined with emerald serpents, denoted the messenger of Jove. 
The sword by which Argus fell was girt to his side, and a lyre hung 
neglected over his shoulders, halt covered by his profusion of bright 
golden curls. [His eye was clear and piercing, and his step light and 
swift as he drew nigh the throne. He bowed gracefully to Pluto, kissed the 
fair hand of Proserpina, and hoped he found bis kinswoman in good health. 
«Apollo sends you this with his compliments,” said the youthful deity, 
presenting the queen a rose colored note, perfumed and sealed with red 
wax. ‘Then he turned to Pluto, and they were soon deep in the discus- 
sion of the politics of heaven. ‘These and the gossip of the court of 
Jove, excluded Proserpina and her confidant from their attention. 

“Lo, Cyane,” said her mistress, reddening with vexation, “Apollo has 
the insolence to propose me a substitute for Admetus! And the Par- 
ce, he says, have promised to excuse the prince’s death, provided some 
voluntary,victim can be found to fill his place. They think to pass his 
wife upon «me; but | will send her back to him—that I will! They 
might have asked my leave! Summon hither yon shivering ghost. [ 
would see who has had the courage to brave my presence uncalled for.” 

Mercury stepped back, and beckoned his companion to the foot of the 
throne. Slowly and timidly the shade approached, with face conceal- 
ed, gliding through the throng of attendants eager for a glance at the 
new comer. It stopped at some distance from the Stygian sovereigns. 

“Come nearer.” said the empress of the dead in a softer tone, “and 
doff thy maatle.” 

The spirit obeyed, and the shroud falling, revealed a countenance and 
figure of transcendent lovelines@® The face was passing pale, and the 
calm passionless eyes were unshadowed by thought or emotion; nor mo. 
ved the long fair locks that hung from the clear temples with the breath 
from the colorless lips. It stood motionless, yet quivering, like the sha- 
dow of some beautiful statue seen in the trembling pool. 

“Now by the helmet of the Cyclops,” exclaimed Pluto, gazing upon 
the vision, “it is a lovely one! Whom have you brought us, Mercury?” 

“It is the bride of Thessaly. She suffers in her husband’s stead, who 
lives for having sheltered Pliebus,” answered Mercury, hesitating a 
little, for he was too much given to lying not to find difficulty in speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Thessaly was a fool to part with her;” said the god. “She is a pret- 
ty one, and shall fare bravely. Here, some of you, give her in charge 
to Kacus. She shall become one of us. So, my love, you never told 
me it was a lady cupbearer you expected? That was quite a different 
affair. How could you sport with my fondness? Fie—Proserpina!” 

“And fie—Pluto! to frown upon one who shares thy throne. Ve. 
rily—thou art quick to suspicion; whereas, in aught that concerned 
thy consort’s truth of speech— 


Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself at ease on Lethe wharf. * 


“#As the greatest authors have been, at one time or another, convicted of plagi- 
arism, our readers must not be surprised at the discovery of this source ofthe words 
of Shekspeare. Where could ‘the buried majesty of Denmerk’ learn such Jan. 
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“J say amen to that,” said Mercury, who always took part with the 
ladies. “Down, vile cur! I wish, good kinsman, you would teach 
this dog of yours better manners! Here he has daubed my court dress 
with the mud of the Acherusian fen. Was there ever such a coil! 
Down with you, fellow!” 

Cerberus burst into a yell of agony, and retreated towards his mas- 
ter, with his three heads stooped to the ground, and his immense bushy 
tail sweeping the floor behind him. The cause of his alarm was soon 
apparent. A brawny figure was seen half way across the river of hell, 
grasping Charon’s two oars, and urging the bark onwards with incredible 
speed. The sullen old man was swearing most lustily at being com- 
pelled to play the part of an idle passenger in his own boat, which shot 
over the waters with such swiftness as to curl the sluggish wave, and 
leave a wake of foam. It touched the side; the figure leaped on shore; 
bestowed a hearty box upon the ferryman, and pursued by his execra- 
tions, approached the imperial palace, and strode into the presence. 

“You are welcome, Hercules,” said the queen, who was first to re- 
cover from her surprise, “You are*welcome to our court. How goes 
on the earth?” 

“Not quite well, your highness,” answered the son of Alemena, salu- 
ting Pluto and the winged deity, “else I had not come hither to com- 
plain. How do you, my pretty Cyane? It is long since I have seen 
your face.” 

“It is indeed long,” politely replied Pluto, “since we last greeted you 
in the shades.” 

“And then my errand was no peaceful one. Be quiet, monster! (the 
hound had crouched for protection under the chairs, and was growling 
with fear and rage)—thou need’st not again dread the upper air. Earth 
had enough of thee on thy last visit. But to the point; I come to ask a 
dear boon of your highnesses.”’ 

“What boon shall the mighty Alcides ask, that I will not grant!” 
cried the Stygian Juno. 

“Trust my well known generosity,” said Pluto. 

“J thank your graces both,” answered Hercules, taking snuff; and will 
unfold my wishes. The youthful consort of Admetus has just passed 
into your dominions. Her lord, frantic at her loss, is almost expiring 
with grief, moved by the sight of his wo, I have sworn, by immortal 
Jove, to implore at your hands the lost Alcestis. Let me conduct her 
back to earth. Seal your empire over the world by one great act of 
clemency, and make happy two faithful lovers by restoring them to each 
other. You hesitate; hear yet a word’”—and he whispered in the ear 
of his majesty, “Do this, and I will send you Diomedes and his horses.” 

Pluto and Proserpina looked at each other while the son of Alemena 
spoke. Images of felicity and blighted affection, and restored happiness 
swam before their fancy. ‘Tlie queen thought of the bright fields of 
Enna, and her youthful companions, and her shepherd lovers; and the 
monarch thought of his bride in her earthborn beauty, and her charm- 
ing bashfulness, and his swift chariot, and the Cecropian cave. As for 
Mercury, he was too well bred to interfere in a delicate matter. So he 
turned on his heel, and whistled a tune. 
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“This must be looked into,” at length replied the king of Hades. “But 
it is no easy matter to reverse the decree of fate. In the mean time, 
you must sup with us, my good lad. This you know, is our wedding 
day; and Proserpina has devised a little party, and a dance, and so 
forth, having bespoken Orpheus himself for her fiddler. So come 
along; give Madame your arm, Mercury, we will be happy of your 
company; but I see you are in haste, therefore will not detain you from 
your ambrosia and nectar on Olympus. Make my compliments to Jupi- 
ter and the ladies. Come on, Alcides.” 

* * * * x * “ * 

Thrice had the hours on the Thessalian plain measured the westering 
sun; the growing shade upon the dial’s changing plate in vain had warn- 
ed the shepherd; matron, youth, and maid and gray haired sire poured 
from the city’s breast where every toil for a brief space had rest. They 
came to pay the last funeral rite to their lost queen. Upon the bier she 
lay, lovely in death; her shrouded face more white than e’er the royal 
rose. Along the wav that led to Pluto’s temple, on the ground were 
scattered cypress boughs; and far around the hands of pious. friends 
strewed sacred buds. Within the hallowed fanethe victims stood, three 
sable bulls; their brows with cypress crowned, and adianthus, and the 
daffodil, mingling their modest hues and sad perfume sacred to him who 
rules beyond the tomb. 

Thrice had the priest invoked the sacred name, and thrice returned 
the flame of sacrifice that burnt before the shrine. Then lifting high 
the knife, “This hand of mine,” he cried, “dread Pluto, that devotes to 
thee this offering, (oh.accepted may it be!) was never stained with crime! 
So thou receive the sacrifice! Immortal Proserpine! In thy rich mer. 
cy to the lost one give a glorious doom in the Elysian plains! And 
grant where now keen anguish only reigns in our Admetus’ breast, the 
peace divine of pious resignation may abide, serene as hers who for her 
consort died!” 

He ended, and the weeping train came nigh; with sighs suppressed in 
vain the hoary Pheres and Clymene with her sad veiled brow, were 
seen. Bereaved Admetus, lifting toward the skies his clasped beseech- 
ing hands; with sympathizing wo a band of pious youths their king sur- 
round, with flowing locks, and eyes that seek the ground. 

“Lo!” cried the priest; “is there not one of all who silent stand by 
this untimely pall, to tell her praises who thus coldly lies the bride of 
death!” He said; with kindling eyes a youth stepped forth;: grasping 
the rural lyre, to sing; with trembling lips and heart on fire. | 

“Gracious Apollo I invoke; and thee, first of the Nine, renowned Cal- 
liope! who sit’st in splendor on the mountain height where soar the 
swans, with crest of glancing light, that yet beside the Heliconian spring 
arch the proud neck, and curve the sounding wing. Assist my strain; 
for now | boldly sing of worth might ask its music, were my tongue 
hallowed as his with whom Olympus rung. 

“And, Pheres, chide not thou my humble strain, nor, prince, df min- 
strel vanity complain, if with those virtues I would twine my song, which 
to the daughter and the bride belong. Noble she was, and pure! with 
beauty crowned such as the Cyprian queen, of charms renowned, might 
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know surpassed herown. Why, Parcee, why doomed ye such match- 
less loveliness to die? Did Pluto claim from earth another bride? or 
would the queen of shades in envy hide such beauty from the world? 
For never yet hath he whose oar doth rule the Stygian tide, on his bleak 
shores, so fair a spirit met! 

“Why did the scythe of death strike down the flower scarce opened 
to the sun? Age hath its hour to fade and fall; the bleak north wind 
doth spare the gentle sialk to sweep in ruin bare the mountain cresting 
oak. The tender vine sees not its blossoms ere their fruit decline; nor 
doth their mother earth untimely mourn the blighted buds her genial 
breast had borne to gladdensummer. Could’st thou not, O Death! have 
won some elder prey whose failing breath might have redeemed thy 
victim? 

“Lo! how wail her babes their mother lost! the youthful train of mat- 
rons ask her, and the sylvan: vale whose haunt she loved, and the luxu- 
riant plain. Ye, who adored her, breathe the last fond sigh o’er her 
fair corpse! Clouds, weep your tributes here! Sun, veil thy splendors. 
Pitying winds, reply! sweep a sad requiem o'er. Alcestis’ bier. 

“Hide the pale cold face forever from the gaze of her lord, and re- 
move the corse into the temple. Let her be entombed in holy ground. 
Follow her, comrades, and chant with me the solemn death song. Let 


the virtues of the lost one be the theme of the last lay her parting spirit 
hears.” 


CHORUS,* 


Daughter of Pelias! joyful be thy home 
Glorious thy lot in Pluto’s realm of gioom, 
Thou dweller in a cold and suniess dome! 
The dark haired god who makes the living mourn, 
And he, the oarsman of that dreary tide, 
Of all Earth’s daughters know thee for the pride, 
His bark o’er Acherontian waves hath borne! 


Poets shall praise thee on the mountain lyre 
Seven stringed—and choral hymns, in tones of fire, 
From countless minstrels shall thy name inspire! 

In Sparta, when the Carnean month returns, 
What time in Heaven the full orbed moon doth reign; 
In happy Athens—such the lofty strain 

Thou parting leav’st for souls where genius burns! 


On! would the power were mine to bring thee forth 
From Stygian caves to bless the abodes of earth— 
From black Cocytus of infernal birth, 
With mighty oar across Hell’s tide to sweep! 
For thou, most loved of woman! thou alone 
For thy lord’s failing life hast given thine own— 
Redeeming thus his spirit from the deep. 


Light press the earth upon thy virtuous breast! 
Ne’er be thy spouse in other arms caressed! 


*We trust the readers of Euripides will pardon us the use of the Chorus in his 
tragedy of ‘‘Alcestis,” which we have ventured to translate, above. 
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Else thy babes scorn, and Heaven deny him rest! 
Thou, when his sire, with age and sorrow white, 

His hoary mother, trembling nigh the grave, 

Refused with yielded life their son to save— 
Their son, of youthful years the sole delight. 


In youth’s fresh prime, in beanty’s sunny bloom, 

Thou, self devoted for another’s doom, 

Hast passed the darksome portals of the tomb! 
So true a spouse, ye gods! on me bestow! 

Thus in rare bliss, like some bright river’s tide, 

Serene, the measure of my days should glide, 
Unchecked by strife, unclouded e’er by wo! 


Hath a new morning dawned? Who is’t comes nigh, rivalling Au- 
rora, daughter of the sky? A form of strength forth from the temple 
gate leads a veiled fair one to Admetus’ side; “Receive the bounty of re- 
lenting Fate, Proserpine’s gift, a new and lovely bride.” One look of 


scorn—another—she is known! “Alcestis! It is she! my loved—mine 
own!”’ 


“You might have thanked me for my trouble, Admetus,” said Her- 
cules. 


ee 


THE BOATMAN’S BRIDE. 


[Conway, in his travels through Sweden, speaks of seeing at an asylum in one 
of the cities a young boatman, who had been betrothed to a peasant girl. On the 
day appointed for the marriage he took his boat to go by water to the bride’s house. 
She and her parents came out on the lake to meet him, and as the boats were re- 
turning together, that which carried her party was overset, and she and her party 
drowned. The boatman now sat all day moving his arms like a wave, and if any 
visiter appeared, warned him not to approach, because the water was deep.] 


Oh! come not, come not forth, 
My life, my love! 

The storm is up in the gloomy north, 
And the skies frown black above; 

And the wave below, the yawning wave 
Is deep, deep down as the grave. 


Nay stand not by the verge,— 
My Isabelle! 
Of the hanging cliff, where the roaring surge 
Rolls upward its mighty swell, 
And the fir boughs flare, and stream on its bare 
And ice bound brow, like a giant’s hair. 


Raise not the manly sail— 
Lift not the oar!— 
I fly as a thrush on the mountain gale, 
Whose nestlings cry from the shore; 
One moment I revell’d beside 
My beautiful, my bride. 


Joy, Joy! she waits me there, 
On the Swedish strand— 
The vestal blooms in her flowing hair, 
And the shining sash in her hand,— 
Ah! move not, for the cold deep wave 


Curls chill—O God!—like the grave. 
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[We owe our apologies to the author of the Idle Man, and to the public. The 
article which follows should have appeared in July, but was excluded by the 
press of other matter. It was subsequently mislaid, and during the absence of the 
editor, No. 4, of the same series, which should have followed it, was published in 
its place. The reader is requested to correct our error in the perusal of these 
papers, and the author to forgive it. Such errors are scarcely to be forgiven, we 
know, and are not easily corrected; but we throw ourselves upon the indulgence 
of all parties, and doubt not, as we promise better care in future, to be readily for- 
given for past offences.—EbIrTor. 


THE IDLE MAN. 





NUMBER THREE. 





Tue season of safety in our middle and lower country is rapidly de- 
parting from us. We may not linger much longer. The heavy fogs 
gather with the sun, and the streamlet puts on a cloak of vapor at even- 
ing with the rising of the moon. The night-birds grow more numerous 
and frequent in their visitations, and an immense dass has been added 
during the preceding hour, to the concert of those croaking frogs who 
gather upon the edge of yonder lakelet. The whippoorwill dashes, 
with the dusk, along the court in front of our dwelling; and no less than 
three bats were coursing, at one time, through my chamber last night. 
These are all so many prognostics—birds of evil omen! They are 
significant of approaching dangers—of vapours and diseases, to which 
their own foulness of voice and of visage may be considered no inap- 
propriate likeness.© = . 

And yet, how trying is this necessity to fly at such a period. Just 
when our country looks loveliest we are called upon to leave it. The 
necessity is a sort of death—it certainly calls for the resignation of the 
most beautiful forms and attributes of life. The corn, dark in its depth 
of green, is now bursting through the confining sheaves, and shooting 
up with a rapidity that exceeds all belief’ It may almost be seen to 

row. ‘The modest cotton, still squat to the ground, begins to put forth 
its broad leaves, expanding them to the light and the atmosphere. The 
rice, thickly sown, springs up proudly in the moist soil which it riots in; 
and tender green fibres, shooting out in all directions, may almost tempt 
us toa voluntary renewal of the practice recorded in the old negro song, 
which we have all listened to in childhood, which calls upon girls and 
boys alike to come out and dance among the pumpkin vines. 

A choice and generous spirit seems abroad in the atmosphere. The 
winds begin to feel of the subduing sweetness, without any of the op- 
pressive langour of summer. The gorgeous banneret of spring has 
been discarded, and a thick promise of fruitage fills the place of the pe- 
rishing blossoms. The air is full of the fragrance arising from their 
bruised and decaying petals; and they lie under our feet like a carpet, 
through which, here and there, living and beautiful wild flowers, shoot 
up like so many floral knots upon which the rainbow has smiled and 
rested in the benignity of itsembrace. How strongly do all things teach 
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veneration to the gentle heart and the reflective mind. It is Words- 
worth who sings for the season always—how exquisitely true to such a 
heart are the sentiments which he breathes in this: 


‘Love now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth, 
It is the hour of feeling. 


*One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason; 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 


“Some silent laws our hearts will make 
Which they shall long obey:— 

We, for the year to come, may take 
Our temper from to-day, 


‘‘And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our souls, 
They shall be tuned to love.” 


And every thing about, below, above, speaks for this noble truth and 
generous lesson. ‘There is nothing inanimate in nature—nothing, the 
sleep of which is final and fovever. From the strong bird whose pini- 
on disdains all intercourse with earth, to the humble insect that lives 
only upon it, all is life, all acute and subtle enjoyment. The season 
that harmonizes with the giant pine and massy oak, looks not with a less 
benign and blessing influence upon the lowly shrub that springs up be- 
neath them. They gather up her smiles into their various bosoms, and 
newer creations spring forth from the embrace. ‘Time is no monster 
in nature, sent to deyour his own and her children, but a faithful agent, 
through whose ministering powers, the year finds its period of repose, 
as summer finds that of awakening and activity. Winter is no enemy, 
but a mean to the same gracious end. The sun and the winds, the 
stars, rain, heat and cold, are emploved in the same duties, and move, 
with concerted hands as to a common object. They depend gracious- 
ly upon their mutual labours, and one season is absorbed and lost in 
another, only that aJl may live. 

This is a gracious providence—fixed in its dictates—absolute in its 
rule—wise in its provisions—universal in its scope, and godlike in its 
charities. Were there no book of faith—had man no written guide to 
the eternal fountain of all life—were we untaught by the past, and un- 
armed by that intellect, which, by the operations of the bygone time, il- 
lustrate the future, there were yet teachers enough, to the observing 
mind, in the agents and elements around us. The true heart, whose 
faith it is, 

“that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes,” 


finds a visible guide in the sky, among its travellers of light and glory— 
on the earth, in its moving creatures of strength, intellect, and magnifi- 
cence—in the sea, among its leaping waters—amidst the forest, in its 
fiowers and fruits. 
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Such are the great moral lessors which are taught us by the progress 
and the attributes of every se: son; but it appears to me that summer has 
her own lessons in particular; end, perhaps, they will be found more 
impressive than all the re st in a country and climaie such as ours. Our 
season of flowers is rot necessarily a season of animation and light 
heartedness. It has its tone of sertiment and grave reproof, and 
every fruit and bud of its creation, is at once, an emblem and a com- 
mentary. ‘The four seasons, united, have been supposed to image forth 
by cor ‘responding divisions. the fortunes and the life of man; and each of 
these, in turn, has produced its series of reflections impressing upon us the 
vanity of our own, along with the unsubstantial character of their exis. 
tence. The whole, embodied. has been made a text book of sad coun- 
sel and sober resignation. Summer, among these, has been made.to 
do her shxre. She is one of the largest contributors to the store of 
homily and reproof, and all the flowers of her kingdom, and all the 
odors of her breath, have been converted. by an oriental indulgence 
into stern and warning lessons of a rigid morality. The sights. with 
which she would gladden, the scents with which she would refresh, the 
colors with which she could cheer, and give wholesome variety to the 
objects of our contemplation, are coupled with associations of rebuke 
and gloom. The wild vine, which, left to itself, would gad at will in 
fantastic mazes around the copse, is bent, by some gloomy mourner into 
a shelter for the new made grave. The tree to which she has impart- 
ey greenness and luxuriance is made to form its head stone; and the des- 
truction of the sweetest flowers in her collection, to cast upon corrup- 
tion and decay, is made by the morbid imagination of man himself, to 
minister to misanthropy—to feed gloomy thoughts, and contribute to 
that feeble and unmeaning melancholy which sorrows where it mey 
not subdue, and, complaining of its own weakness, forbears the proper 
exercise of its own strength. 
Why should this be so? Why should tiat season which is all love- 
liness and fragrance—of which life is the chief ingredient and animation 
the most becoming grace—with which nature has linked whatever in 
her dominion is most innocent and gay—why should such a season be 
appropriated to the purposes of gloom and depression? Is it so fitting, 
that, as life and death, in our contemplation, form but parts of the same 
destiny, they should be perpetually coupled together in our survey of all 
objects common to either? Must the pust always speak to, and for, the 
future, and must the future in turn, ‘casting its shadows before,’ obscure 
the bright sunshine and the cheering faricies of the present? Must these 
remind us only of the dooms and the dreadful contingencies of life, and 
must it be the peculiar charge of the very element and principle of all 
vitality to hold the lamp which guides our pathway among the tombs— 
must it sti!l contribute,—a sad rivalry!—to the sombre pomps and the 
sable triumphs of its consuming and absorbing antagonist, death? Would 
it not appear so, from the inevitable union, the unintermitted communica- 
tion, which man himself, in all his moods, seems determined to ordain 
between them! 
The morals of summer should be of a more gentle and generous des- 
cription, In our view, she is the handmaid of the purest nature—the 
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thoughtless, the blooming, the perpetually gay, glad girl, who speaks for, 
while she provides, a new and renovating creation. She is the minister 
of hope and healthfulness—with the one she consoles and sustains—with 
the other, she cheers and succours. ‘To the mourner she brings the 
sweets of her gardens and her wilds, laden with the soft breathings of 
the fresh and odoriferous South, her own especial province! To her 
courts, she invites the desolate. In her palaces she feasts the gentle 
and the young. Her voice is the very spirit of music, and every sound 
which she utters is not only so much melody, but so much fragrance. 
Whether upon the hills or in the valleys, inthe depths of the forest, or in 
the more cultured but less luxuriant gardens and domains of man,she flings 
her flowers all around us, and calls upon us for no tasks in return. She 
demands from us no labor, but as if to compel us to a knowledge of her 
bouuties, she throws about us that profuse cloud of silence—that ‘languor 
repose,’ which enables our senses to perceive the slightest operations in 
the kingdom which she sways. We hear the very breathings of the 
flowers—we detect the gentle heavings of the unfolding bud, the soft 
crispings of the green expanding leaf, until we grow so intimate with 
these dumb ministers that we almost make of them our kindred—we al. 
most fancy an elevation of their powers, and hold them, not less than 
ourselves, to possess a kindred susceptibility to the graces of that noise- 
less influence, which then surrounds us, and which is so grateful and 
attractive to our own senses. Where, in this, are the germs of that 
morbid misapplication of nature’s agents, from which the discontent and 
misanthrope have borrowed their thousand emblems of decay and mor- 
tality. It is in their case that the German has conjectured rightly,when he 
affirms the color and the scent alike, to be only in the sense that perceives 
them and never in themselves. To such people there is no variety in 
nature—her eye is one intense bronze—her cheeks the dullest copper 
color—her smiles a succession of grins, and her voice of many birds, 
the most outrageous concert of frogs that ever took advantage of a stor- 
my night, to find a corresponding chorus to their own. 

Convincing enough though they are tomy understanding, 1 am not 
cheered, however, by my own reflections. Certainly, my observation 
tends in no way to encourage me in the prosecution of my present pro- 
fession. ‘There is such a wonderful impulse, at this season, given to all 
the unintellectual things of nature, that idleness in man is rebuked and 
humbled. Iam not so sure that I have any excuse for my luxurious 
habits, which are induced probably, but certainly not taught, by the in- 
fluences prevailing around me. Should I sleep—should | dream away 
those hours, in which all other things are active? Should thestriving na- 
ture—the sleepless principle—within me subside away into stupor, when 
it is so ready to perceive, to discriminate, to determine. The attri- 
butes which enable me to detect the finest and subtlest qualities in others, 
and other things, are surely not unintended for the performance of cer- 
tain duties also. The eye which sees, was surely given for the exercise 
of sight—do I employ it rightly, lingering only in one spot, and refusing 
the contemplation of many? So, with all other faculties—and shall the 
mind, which, in me, spite of this habit of repose into which my body has 
fallen, is forever active,—shall it forbear, not merely to see, but to seek, 
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the thousand objects which should give it cause and material upon which 
to employ itself? These are doubts—shall I resolve them? If there 
be duties for these faculties, other than those imposed by the social con- 
tract, implied asexpressed—there will be penalties for their non-perform. 
ance. What are these penalties? A book might be written in answer 
to the question. I shall write none. 

Perhaps these last thoughts—these doubts and difficulties—have been 
induced in my mind, by influences other than those of the season. Many 
of my reflections on this subject arose from a conversation which I held 
recently with Emeline Mason. She is certainly a strange, sweet 
creature—how different from most women! Such a rare union of the 
simple and true—the firm and commanding—with the susceptible and 
delicate. I like her much. In how shortatime have we become inti- 
mate—how very short a time! Hitherto, it has been the most difficult 
thing for me to break ground, and advance within the circle, and when 
I have done so, I have generally found it insipid. ‘There is a sad defici- 
ency of character in the material of chit-chat among women ordinarily 
in this country; and this, perhaps, results as much from the fact that they 
move in single rounds, and their various cliques are as completely se- 
parated as if a wall of adamant were thrown up between them. As 
they never invade each other, there is no collision of intellect among 
them. ‘There is no conflict of opinion—no clash of differing minds, 
and no mingling of ideas. The whole knowledge contained in the one 
circle is soon known to every member of it, and the general range of 
topic is narrowed to the compass of the one best mind of the clique. 
Every little community of this sort has its lion, and all the standards are 
derived from that one; and so closely do they copy, that after a few 
seasons of general association, they not only utter themselves in the 
same identical phrases, but they put on a same expression of counte- 
nance, a like walk and movement; and a common observer shall not 
fail in declaring two persons to be associated, from thus nicely resemb- 
ling one another, though he has never seen them together, and has 
heard nothing on the subject. 

There is only one way to cure this evil. People never grow wise— 
never cast off prejudices, and acquire ease and elegance—until they con- 
descend to travel out of their circle. They must extend their horizon— 
they must go into foreign lands of intellect—they must be stimulated by 
rival minds, and gather up new ideas. Did you ever witness the sen- 
sation produced in one of these little communities which are stagnant 
from exclusiveness, by the sudden invasion of a new mind—a traveller— 
one who has dropped in among them as it were from the clouds? How 
the coterie look to one another, and how their little great gun charges and 
prepares to encounter the dashing stranger. Life and death—the very 
existence of the head of the clique—depends upon the conflict, and all 
is breathless. And how soon the revolution is effected. The eyes of 
the clan are opened as they listen to the cosmopolite. He tells 
them of strange lands—of sights and scenes of which their own leader 
has never heard; and the first terror of surprise being over, they all feel 
happier and livelier. They see farther than before, and rejoice in a bet. 
ter vision,—they have received some new ideas. 
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The strength of Emeline Mason’s mind, unsophisticated by “snug co- 
terie and literary lady,” and enlarged by travel, encouraged my own, 
and actually took from me all shyness. She avoided the extremes of 
free meditation and timidity, and was as calm and rational and even in 
her deportment, as the most inflexible man of business. She never 
seemed to trouble herself as to the necessity of forming her deportment 
and speech to suit the particular person for whom it was intended; sim- 
ply because she had a character of her own. Nice propriety, a happy 
adaptation of thought to situation, and a pure, elevated spirit—these 
made the leading constituents of her nature; and as I was soon taught 
to perceive and understand these, J somehow advanced to an intimacy 
with her in a manner the most pleasantly unconscious. 

“I have played enough,” she said, rising from the piano at which I 
had seated her. “I have played enough for one sitting. Music, sir, 
like all other delicacies, must be taken in moderation. It seems to me 
that a single strain of song—a verse or two of poetry—and a fine pic- 
ture as a chamber study, are quite enough for contemplation at a time— 
at a spell, perhaps, would be the better phrase. Do you not agree with 
me, Mr. Buxton? Do you not think that one chief cause which pre- 
vents us from keeping our pleasures long, is that we use them too rapid- 
ly. We live through them while we yet live, and like all other spend. 
thrifts, repine in poverty all the rest of our days, for the wealth which 
we have squandered.” 

My concurrence was readily given. 

“You like music, Mr. Buxton—yet you tell me you are no artist. 
You delight in flowers; yet you never paint or gather them. You 
are fond of birds, yet I aintold you refused to secure a nest almost with- 
in reach of your hands, of young mockers, ready to fly. You doat up- 
on woodland scenes, yet you never walk. Do reconcile for me these 
contradictions, I pray you. 

“] dare not—has your own thought never suggested a solution of the 
mystery?” 

“It has—but one so discreditable, that I felt I should be doing you a 
great wrong to entertain the notion but a single instant.” 

I am certain that 1 blushed—my cheeks were exceedingly warm— 
but I gathered strength enough to say— 

‘Nay, scruple not. Since you have discarded the suspicion, there 
can be no harm in saying what it was.” 

“No!” she responded coolly—“none. ‘To say truth then—I attri- 
buted it to indolerce of temperament or character, or both; and so my 
father insisted that it was; but I felt assured, upon second thoughts, that 
I was in error, and so determined to settle my doubts in the only ration- 
al manner by availing myself of the first chance for putting the question 
directly.” 

You may guess my annoyance. Yet it was a pleasure to me, however 
strange it may seem, to know that I had been an object of inquiry to such 
acreature. My answer was evasive. 

“But where, Miss Emeline, is the great deficiency in a character such 
as you speak of. 

“‘W hat,—in indolence?” she cried quickly. 
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“Yes.” 

“Do youask? ‘The sin is in the non-performance of our duties—the 
evil in the prostration of the more elevated faculties—the disgrace in 
descending from our grade in nature, and allying ourselves to the forms 
of an inferidr creation.” 

“But repose is necessary even to performance, as sleep is one of the 
prime aliments of vigor. ‘The degree of repose is to be determined ac- 
ik cording to circumstances and the particular constitution of the individual.” 
ft “Oh, really” said she, “you would make it a question of conscience 
| only, and referable in each person’s case to his own conscience. But, 





though I deny this, I am not unwilling to leave it to yours for my an- 
mf swer. I think it a fair question, however, upon which others may deter- 
i mine, and upon which we do determine hourly.” 
“] will not argue it, nor am I yet willing that you should make the ap- 
i peal to any such court as that of my conscience. There is something 
personal in such a reference. But, tell me—what do you think of idle- 
ness asa luxury.” 

“The greatest—the mcst overwhelming and absorbingly delightful--- 
therefore the most dangerous. Do you know that even living in a 
country such as ours—I mean in the interior—I think calculated to rust 
the proper springs of action, and blunt the faculties of the mind. There 
la is something in a city—in its strifes and collisions—which keeps you 
} from slumbering. You have there the consciousness which you have 
not here, that all around you are busy—speeding on, striving, strug- 
gling—all with some end in view, some leading objects;—and that very 
consciousness is enough to stimulate you to exertion, since to be isola- 
: ted and left behind is no part of the general ambition. In the country 
‘ we need that stimulant, and should only fly to it for that repose which 
it best offers you from the nobler exercises, for resuming which it soon 
refits you.” 

“You would only steal a nap or so under the trees, and then fleet 
away again to the city.” 

“Little more,” she responded—*“but you,” she continued archly— 
“You would dream away life itself in their shadow, and never once care 
to look in upon the world and its commotion. 

“When do you leave for the city,” was my only answer to this. 

“In a week.” And there the conversation ended. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and taking my arm we descended to the salle a manger. 

That evening Emeline sung for me a little ballad which has since 
haunted me like a spectre. It was a simple love ditty, a thing of little 
merit, and which I should not remember or regard for an instant, were 
it not for the sweet, the mournful associations that it brings with it. The 
last person who sung it to me was Julia; only a few months before we 
lost her forever. Little did we think then that so sad a fortune was at 
hand. She was in the prime of maidenhood, bright, beautiful and win- 
ning, and, oh, how happy upon that night of sweetness which that song 
of Emeline has made me remember. We were sitting in an alcove, 
| deeply hidden in the foliage of the garden. The night was inexpressi- 
Lae bly bright, and never did a spirit seem more happily than hers to har- 
monize with the exquisite purity and virgin freshness of all things 
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around. For an hour she was all liveliness and gaiety, and during her 
extremest vivacity I put the guitar into her hands. She tuned the in- 
strument, and for a little while after, her fingers wandered capriciously 
over the chords. At length she began the music and the words of this 
little ballad—but oh! how changed was her mood before she finished it. 
A new, a strange, a startling emotion, came over her while the so 
was yet upon her lips. Was it a presentiment—one of those sudden 
supernatural influences that seem to us like a ghost from the grave, ben- 
ding over us, and when we turn and look, we feel only a slight but chill- 
ing air passing over our cheeks. She could scarcely finish the per. 
formance, and when she did, she was no longer the same Julia that 
evening. Sorrow in an instant had revolutionised her heart, and was 
there seated instead of joy. ******* But, [ would not think of it, and 
that song of Emeline has brought it all back to me. ******* Mad. 
ness though it was, I made her sing itto meagain. She grows more 
like Julia every moment.********** 

My thoughts have run into verse since [ returned home, or rather on 
my way home. ‘That ballad haunted and haunts me still, and with the 
old memories overflowing, I thus apostrophize the singer; 


Lady—oh, once again, that song— 
I’ll hear it when it comes from thee, 
Though every note of it prolong, 
A fearful thrill in memory. 


Thou hast the charm—the wondrous charm 
To kindle up the very tone, 

The glance of fire, the sweet alarm, 
I knew not, save in her, alone. 


The very spell that hung around 

Her matchless form, surrounds thee now, 
Until my pulses madly bound, 

And beats my heart and throbs my brow. 


The air is charm’d—the winds are still, 

All’s hushed beneath thy murmuring strain, 
And I—I feel that dangerous thrill, 

I had not thought to feel again. 


Thus look’d she then—yet not as thou— 
She smiled not when she closed the song; 
And there was sadness on her brow, 
And tears were in her dark eyes long. 


Sing to me, lady—sing once more 
That early strain of love to me; 

And I will weep each memory o’er, 
Of mournful, sweet idolatry. 


Tones, like ideas, will haunt us with the strangest power. A word— 
a murmur—the half uttered expression of regret—the half playful ex- 
cuse for negligence—the stay catch of passing song—the utterance of a 
name! How difficult to drive these things from memory. How idol+ 
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atrously does the thought brood over these unperishing tokens of the 
perished—treasuring up in the heart, tones and airs, until they mingle in 
with its warmest tides, and may not depart but with that life of which 
they have.become the deepest and the dearest portion. Some words 
haunt us like shadows. Did you never feel their intrusion? ‘They busy 
themselves with all the senses. ‘They bring forward objects for the eye 
to fear or to admire—substances for the touch—odours for the smell,— 
sounds for the dullest ear, and images of affection or of terror for the 
heart, which, once obtaining entrance, are never afterwards to be ex- 
pelled. They are present, sleeping or waking. Joyful or sad, they 
come unbidden. They crowd upon our walks—they fling sudden sha- 
dows over our eyes, and watch the moment of our paroxysm to stand 
up before us like so many living figures, demanding, yet defying the 
examination of our senses. Such isthe faculty of the merest syllables— 
of the slightest, the most airy tones—fine and spiritual, they are creatures 
of the heart, and take the place of its strongest memories. Who has 
not felt, in this way, the force of a single expression? How, through the 
lapse of years, through all varieties of life and circumstance, some tones 
of the voice, some forms of the speech, suddenly crowd upon our feel- 
ings when those feelings would seem to be most foreign to their consid- 
eration. Then follows the long train—the sad procession—the never- 
to-be-forgotten associations. Then come all the silent feelings which 
they brought into play and activity—the hopes and the fears—the clouds 
and the sunshine which gave them colour—the dreams and the doubts 
which make up so very large a portion of our soul’s food and our body’s 
existence. In remembering the voice of the loved one, we cannot for- 
et the look that came with it—the feeling which induced it,—the air, 
staid or negligent, inviting or repulsive, warm or discouraging, which, 
saying far more than language, found its way at once into the deepest 
hiding places ever occupied by young love, inthe youthful heart. It is 
curious to remark how much longer such recollections will live in our 
minds than the most real griefs, and the most stimulating causes of ex. 
citement. Like certain tints of an evening sun, how they will hang about 
the horizon of the heart, when the life and heat from which they came, 
have departed forever! THE IDLE MAN. 














FROM OUR ARM.CHAIR, 





A Guance at THE Nortu.—We once more greet our patrons in propria persona. 
We have again returned to our duties after some months of absence, du- 
ring which our Arm-chair has been ably filled, and, we trust, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the public. The interests of the journal, in the interim, have not been neg- 
lected. We have endeavored to secure friends for it in different sections of the 
country, and not wholly without success. Our tour through the Northern States 
has been highly gratifying to rational curiosity, and some information has been 
certainly gleaned, which will subserve the ends of a literary periodical. Of this, 
our readers shall, from time to time, receive the benefit, although it may not be 
embodied in the form of a connected narrative. Something has been acquired of 
interesting intelligence, and something which may be employed for the purposes of 
illustration in various departments of composition. The most indifferent traveller 
cannot pass through the growing anc populous portions of our country, without scee 
ing and without hearing much that is calculated to excite the imagination, to warm 
the heart, to interest the feelings and instruct the understanding. Our country, in 
those regions, presents every where a picture of intelligence, enterprize and cease- 
less activity, which is calculated to increase our attachment to the blessings of lib- 
erty, and to the happy institutions under which, asa confederated republic, it is our 
lot to live. The beautiful architecture of the Northern cities, the spacious and 
shaded parks, the tasteful gardens, the excellent roads, the chaste amusements of 
the metropolis, the increased attention that is paid to the fine arts, and the high 
standard to which collegiate institutions have advanced the education of the rising 
race, are flattering evidences of the progress of civilization and refinement. Let 
the traveller pass with us into the interior—let him accompany us in our route up 
the beautiful Hudson, and feast his longing gaze upon the picturesque and sublime 
scenery that towers over its borders;—let him admire the monuments of quiet 
beauty and healthful activity that greet his observation in the peaceful villages on 
his way;—let him pursue his course over that most perfect of American rail roads, 
which, commencing at Albany, has Buffalo for its contemplated limit, passing 
through the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, and the romantic and bewitching 
scenery of Little Falls, where Nature seems to have exhausted her art in present. 
ing to the eye and the mind a picture of nearly unrivalled magnificence; or, if he 
prefers a less rapid progress;—if he is content with five miles an hour instead of 
twenty, let him take passage in one of the little moving domicils which, for hun- 
dreds of miles, traverse the great Erie Canal, where, for moderate prices, he will 
receive good attendance and excellent fare; where he may see every variety of hu- 
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man life, or pore over the pages of an interesting book with as little interruption as 
when enjoying the privacy of the domestic roof;—where no sound breaks upon his 
listening ear, but ever and anon the helmsman’s friendly warning of “bridge! 
bridge!” Where his progress imperceptibly onwards resembles the stealthy foot- 
steps of Time, presenting to the mind the curious image of motion at rest, the scenes 
all the while changing around him, offering constantly new views to the imagina. 
tion andthe eye. Here he will see Rome and Athens and Syracuse in miniature, 
and many other smiling villages emulating in name at least, if not in commercial 
and literary importance, the most famous places of antiquity; nor villages alone, 
but large towns and cities also, which, within the last ten years have sprung up 
every where throughout “the empire State,” as it were by the power of enchant- 
ment, nearly rivalling in extent and population our own Charleston, and surpassing 
it in the novelty of their architecture,—Utica, Geneva, the flourishing Rochester, 
Canandaguia with its classical villas, Buffalo, the great thorough fare for all tra 

vellers,—a model of cities for its beautiful arrangements, spacious streets and the 
elegant proportions and fine finish of its public edifices and its private dwellings. 
Let the curious traveller, starting with us from this point, pass the Niagara swol- 
len with the tributary waters of all the lakes, and moving on in its elephantine 
course with a deep, still and scarcely perceptible current;—let him pass down the 
borders of Canada,—at present a rather restless portion of the British dominions,— 
till he gets a first glimpse of the startling rapids as they glitter in the sunbeams, 
pursuing their headlong and impetuous course onward to the verge of the immense 
abyss below, and hears the thunder of the neighboring cataract, and sees the 
mounting spray as it rises like a thick fog from the concussion of the mighty wa- 
ters and laves the whole surrounding country till it becomes a mere standing 
pool. Let him now start with his guide for purposes of observation,—wend his way 
carefully down the steep precipice, and still further down, till with the courage of 
a man who is yet not wholly regardless of danger, he plants his foot firmly on the 
most glorious point of view, the jutting and threatening table rock. What sublimity! 
What magnificence! How far the reality surpasses even the conception of the in- 
finite majesty of nature! Here on this spot, if his soul is not subdued, if he does 
not, like the band of rude soldiers upon viewing for the first time this wonder of 
wonders, fall prostrate to the earth, and adore the omnipotence of the God of hea- 
ven, he is destitute of sensibility,—he is devoid of a heart, and like the man who 
has no music in him, is not to be trusted. Here come all the lakes concentrating 
their mighty mass of waters into a single focus, and rushing down the dizzy and 
tremendous precipice deafen the ear with their accumulated roar. As we look 
upon the waters, they seem like liquid minerals on fire, issuing from the crater of 
a volcano, blazing as they leap forward and downward and dazzling the eye with 
their effulgence. As they dash into the depths below, their hue changes, and they 
bound up in the form of foam emulating the driven snow for whiteness, upon 
which the sun darts his penetrating rays and converts it into a thousand glittering 
rainbows of surpassing loveliness, which vanish from the view as the proud mon- 
arch of day passes under acloud. Beautiful spectacle! Beyond all expression 
thrilling and overpowering! Where, on the face of the earth, has Nature combined 
in one view, so many of her attributes of grace and sublimity! We saw an ama- 
teur artist here with his pencil and his sketch book. He had been trying to catch 
some of the features of the magnificent scene in order to perpetuate them ina land- 
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scape. Oh, how vain an attempt! How puny is the art of man—how insignificant 
the efforts of the most powerful genius, to describe a spectacle which to be under- 
stood must be felt, and which to be felt must be seen, and for attaining a thorough 
relish of whose beauties and glories nothing can possibly be substituted for the pre- 
sence of the admiring spectator. When the traveller has sated his imagination 
with this noble view, let him, regardless of wetting his feet, which he will be sure 
to do, accompany us to the circuitous and narrow staircase, which conducts as to 
another T'artarus, down to the depths below. Here let him doff his coat of broad- 
cloth, and equip himself in garments more appropriate to his watery expedition. 
We now go in single file, marching round and round an immensely lofty pillar, 
which resembles in dimensions, but far exceeds in height, the mast of the proudest 
ship. When he has reached the bottom, let him look up, if he can, and gaze at the 
huge masses of water which are tumbling from the summit above. It is an august, 
a fearful sight! Thisdone, let him tollow his guide with cautious footsteps through 
a narrow pathway, and if his courage sustains him, perform the most difficult 
achievement of the day—shut out the cheerful light of heaven—make peace with 
darkness and the elements, and pass under the mighty sheet of waters to ‘“Termi- 
nation Rock.” If his senses are not overpowered by this exploit, and he returns 
without a headache, which afflicts many a bold spirit, there are still other adven- 
tures which await him. He has first, however, to retrace his steps. The descent 
was easy; facilis descensus Averni, but to mount up again may somewhat task his 
powers, 


Sed revocare gradum 
Hoc opus—hic labor est. 


Upon reaching his starting place he may put off his wet and resume his dry gar- 
ments, and pursue an indirect and meandring course, until he reaches the river, 
where ferrymen more civil than old Charon, are ready to waft him over in a boat, 
however, nearly as frail as that which in the time of Virgil transported spirits over 
the Styx. The view of the Falls in passing the river is peculiarly grand, and in 
the opinion of many, more imposing than any other. You have a full view ot the 
Falls, both on the Canada side, which are the most commanding, and also of those 
on the American border. You now pass up a flight of steps similar to those on the 
other side, and you once more set foot upon the soil of your own country, where 
the view of the rapids again presents itself to the greatest advantage. 

Every American should, if practicable, visit the Falls of Niagara. A day or 
two, at least, spent in viewing them, will constitute a remarkable epoch in his life, 
and leave noble and useful impressions upon his mind,which time, nor distance, nor 
the cares of an anxious professiou will ever obliterate. 

Passing now through a country, embellished every where with cultivated farms, 
flourishing villages, and exhibiting striking evidences of prosperity, let the traveller 
accompany us to Boston, the capital of the Bay State,—the Athens of our Repub- 
lic,—a place where literature is more emphatically a profession, and a profession 
that commands respect and patronage than in any other part of the Union.— 

The first impression made upon the mind of a stranger in entering Boston is unfa- 
vorable. The streets are narrow and crooked, and the houses crowded together 
with little or no regard to beauty of arrangement or fine general effect. This re- 
mark applies to the city, as a city, and indicates a fault in the original plan of it 
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which the better taste of a more ambitions age cannot correct. Still, wherever the 
hand of improvement could operate, its effects are visible. Nothing has been left 
unattempted which could possibly beautify the spot, or speak favorably of the taste 
of a refined people. There are separate parts of the city where fire has made in- 
roads, and which have been subsequently remodelled after more tasteful designs, 
on which the eye even of a painter might repose with admiration. The beautiful 
street containing old Fanueil Hall, and that noble structure, Fanueil Hall Market, 
extending from Washington street to the harbor, the buildings embellished with 
piers and fronts of costly Quincy granite, belongs to these improvements. Nor can 
any sight be more delicious or inspiring than that which the spectator enjoys as he 
stands near the antique and venerable State House, and looks down from Beacon 
street over Boston Common, taking in a fine view of the water and of the beauti- 
ful environs of the city in the distance. Nor are the handsome edifices of the 
Western part of the city,which, by a favorable change in its character, has become 
like that portion of London, the Court end of the metropolis, to be overlooked. It 
is a highly ornamental section. Pass in any direction out of town into the neigh- 
boring country and you find roads which may rival in excellence those of England 
and pictures of rural scenery and specimens of elegant architecture scarcely sur- 
passed in any part of the world. ‘The whole of this country is beautiful as the gar- 
den of Eden, and there is not a spot of it which does not revive interesting associa- 
tions, or which is not distinguished by remarkable traits. It is however by its fine 
social organization, its general diffusion of knowledge, and the consequent eleva- 
tion of the whole mass of the people, that the capital of New England is especially 
distinguished. Here the aristocracy of talent enters into successful competition 
with that of wealth; mind leads the way; the grosser elements of character are 
overlooked ; and less respect is felt, and less is paid, even by the commonalty, to 
a man’s growing money bags, than to his high moral worth, distinguished usefulness 
and rare literary attainments. Such is the taste of the land of the pilgrim fathers, 
and be the observer who he may,and whatever the State or country of his birth, he 
cannot but admire such manly traits as properly characteristic of a noble, virtuous 
and high minded people. He should by no means, however, leave Boston, till he 
has visited the most famous places and spots in the vicinity. He should of course 
visit the Charlestown Navy Yard, and examine the costly Dry Dock which is so 
creditable to our country, and like us, perchance, he may have an opportunity to be 
conducted for the first time through the various apartments, and behold the compli- 
cated but harmonious proportions, of a noble ship of war. Let him pass on to 
Bunker Hill, and ascending the celebrated but unfinished monument which towers 
up in solitary grandeur to the heavens, take a view of the enchanting prospects 
which, in the natural and artificial scenery of the surrounding country, every where 
meet his admiring gaze. He may accompany us, if he pleases, in order to inspect 
more closely the particular parts which form the tout ensemble of this bewitching 
landscape—to Roxbury, Dorchester, Milton Hill, and Brookline,with their roman- 
tic country seats embowered in trees and decorated with delicious parks and frag- 
rant gardens, the blue hills of Massachusetts constituting the back ground of the 
picture;—to Cambridge with its revolutionary memories—to Mount Auburn, with 
its splendid mansoleums,the cemetry of the wealthy and illustrious dead,and where 
if one might be buried, it would seem almost good to die;—to Harvard College, 
with its venerable halls, its rare cabinet of curiosities, its library of half a hundred 
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thousand volumes, where the benefactors of his race start forth in speaking por- 
traits from the canvass—the favored seat of the Muses—a most renowned Univer- 
sity, the second century of whose flourishing existence has recently been celebrat- 
ed and chaunted in strains sweet and silvery as those of Wordsworth by a classical 
bard of our own city. Returning thence to the capital, he may start on the rail 
road for Lowell with its famous and flourishing manufactories. We didso in com- 
pany with our present Post Master General—a silent man, with keen grey eyes 
and locks more grey—a man nearly or quite six feet in his boots, dressed in a new 
and elegant suit of black, and who uttered never a word, so intently was he medi- 
tating on some scheme or other. Such are the master spirits,;who moving with a 
quiet and stealthy step behind the scenes, wield the destinies of our young republle! 
Lowell is well worthy of attention, though the body may flag and grow weary un. 
der the efforts that are necessary in order to see every thing that is curious and won- 
derful in a place, which through weal and through woe exhibits substantial proofs 
of the triumphs of what has been sometimes called the American System. Here, 
however, if labor—grinding, incessant, oppressive toil, be slavery, the latter insti. 
tution flourishes in the soil of the free to an extent that loudly calls tor the most 
zealous efforts of the Northern philauthropist. Nor is Nahant to be neglected— 
that resor? of tne gay, the fashionable, the beautiful, aud the curious—whose scenes 
are full of romance,—where old ocean roars and toams in all his majesty, the sea 
nymphs dance about the cavities of the frowning, mountain rocks, and hoary Nep- 
tune has literally erected his thrune;—nor South Boston, with its admirable State 
institutions for the reformation of offenders, the punishment of the guilty and the 
support of the poor and disabled;—nor Salem, famed in times past for its sorceries 
and witchcraft, but now for all the monuments of the civilization of an enlightened 
age and of a polite and prosperous people. Interesting Portsmouth may be reach. 
ed too in a few hours, and in Portland the traveller may discover, that even the 
‘people down East” may be christians, scholars and gentlemen, and the fairer part 
of the creation not less lovely than in other portions of the globe. 

If the traveller is-now tired of New England, or if, like us, he has no more 
time, which he can well spend among this intelligent and enterprising people, let 
him return to New York, the city of American cities, and almost the only city in 
our country worthy of the name. Here, if he pleases, he can take lodgings at 
the Astor House, which, notwithstanding its unsymmetrical and gloomy entrance, 
is the most costly and magnificent structure of its kind in our country. Standing 
under its portico, he may speculate on the moving throng of human beings, who, 
for purposes of business or display, sweep along Broadway, the most beautiful of 
streets,—a promiscuous crowd of the lovely, the fashionable, the literary, the curi- 
ous, and the occupied classes. Mingling with the mass, and borne along by it, he 
may meet with many a familiar face, and reciprocate the salutations of friendship 
and good-fellowship. Ifit is the interesting month of October, he will find congrega- 
ted at New York all American travellers, who resort to it as their head-quarters— 
as a starting place for their homes, in every different part of the Union. If he 
wishes to see how the mechanical operations of literature are conducted in our 
country, he may step into the expensive printing establishment of the enterprising 
and public spirited Harpers, and witness the labors of several hundred opera. 
tives, men and women, whose fingers fly with magic rapidity in their different de- 
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the English system of the division of labor—a noble example of independent 
presses supplied by genius and industry with materials which are presided over by 
Taste. If he has a taste for the Fine Arts, he may drop into Bancroft’s, or Col- 
man’s or the American Gallery, and view the achievements of human genuus in its 
noble efforts to portray character and scenery in all their life and reality, or, with 
suitable passports, go up to the more sacred retreats of the Graces, and be admit- 
ted into the studios of the artists themselves—the rooms of Chapman, Inman, Du- 
rand, Morse, Marchant and others, and form a personal acquaintance with the 
masters of the imitative art. Or, should he prefer the most ravishing pictures of 
natural scenery on which the eye can rest to the most successful efforts of the 
copyist, let him wander about the beautiful environs of this immense emporium of 
commerce. There are spots to be found all around, calculated to awaken a de- 
gree of enthusiasm in the coldest bosom. He may pass the river to Brooklyn, 
and, in the neighboring country, see much to charm the eye and enliven the fancy, 
—or, while away a day at Staten Island, which the art of man, during the last ten 
years, has contributed largely to embellish, until it has assumed the features of a 
most lovely landscape; or drive out to Harlaem—a delightful excursion—and pic- 
ture to his imagination the scenes of domestic enjoyment, and elegant recreation 
which enliven those villas of taste and opulence, which modestly retreat from the 
way-side. But of all places in the suburbs, let him visit Hoboken—the sweet, the 
charming Hoboken! Our recollections of that spot, and of its wild and romantic 
scenery, will never be obliterated from our heart of hearts! It is a place erected 
by nature with matchless skill, for pure and rare felicity—where sunshine and 
shade may be duly enjoyed of a fine summer day, and a ramble over its moun- 
tainous precincts, and down its precipitous banks, covered with ancestral oaks, 
and carpeted with verdure, may contribute to health by invigorating exercise, 
while the view of the great city on the other side of the river awakens quickening 
ideas of life and activity. It was upon the summit of beautiful Hoboken, and in 
the midst of a crowd of citizens, who like ourselves had passed over to the en- 
chanting spot for purposes of relaxation or curiosity, that, forthe first time in our 
life, we witnessed the public exhibition of a female, under the broad canopy of the 
heavens, playing upon a guitar, accompanied by an elderly man, perchance her 
father, on the harp. The sun was going down. A cool and refreshing breeze 
was circulating among the elms of which we shared the relief. The foliage of the 
whole forest seemed dipped in splendor, caught from the rays of the departing 
king of day. The crowd of visitors were scattered about on benches, and as the 
plaintive strain of music was poured forth from rich and mellow voices, to the ac- 
companiment of those fine instruments, every ear was bent to listen, every heart 
was moved; and when the thrilling music ceased, every hand was raised to ex- 
tend a suitable gratuity to those whose talents had been agreeably exerted to fur- 
nish forth a species of entertainment peculiarly adapted to the spot, the occasion, 
and the hour. It was a pleasant circumstance, and such as sometimes occurs to 
cheer the weary wayfarer in his pilgrimage through life. As the party dispersed 
under the influence of these rare and delightful impressions, we could not but 
think that, amid the groves and bowers of charming Hoboken, the Muses might 
find a dwelling place, beautiful and bright as the olden Parnassus. 

The leading impression made upon the mind of the stranger in visiting New 
York, is, that the passion for gain—the pursuit of temporal advantages—is the all- 
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engrossing passion of the American citizen—a passion of the most stimulating 
kind, which prompts to immediate and incessant efforts for the accomplishment of 
its object, and to which all other considerations connected with the past, the pre- 
sent and the future are made to yield. It is this passion, doubtless, which, con- 
trolling and directing even the higher faculties of the soul, awakens in the dor- 
mant breast an indomitable spirit, which cowers before x10 difficulties or dangers, 
and which makes action—persevering action—a peculiar element in the character 
of our countrymen. Even under this impulse, the natural tendency of society is 
onward. A reaction is produced favorable to the best interests of our race. Opu- 
lence, where a people are intelligent, 1s the nurse of Taste, and draws after it 
in its train every species of refinement and mental cultivation. It is already, in 
this great mart of commerce, leading the way to such results. We begin to see 
the predominence of a more manly and expansive spirit in many of the customs, 
tastes, and institutions of the day. We see it in the expensive embellishments of 
an opulent and prosperous city. We see it, as we before intimated, in the progress 
of the Fine Arts, and in a more eager demand for chaste and elevated amusements. 
We see it in the ambition which is every where evinced for magnificent public 
buildings, costly churches, and eloquent preachers. We see it in the improve- 
ments which ceaseless inquiry and long experience have effected in the institu- 
tions of education. We see it, and we rejoice to see it, in the promptitude with 
which new and valuable works are issued from the press, and the avidity with 
which they are read, and almost devoured, as soon as they appear. These are 
encouraging signs of the times. They prove that mind is vigorously at work, and 
rapidly getting the better of mere animal and utterly frivolous propensities,—that 
there is a love of order, beauty and perfection implanted deeply in the soul of man, 
which is destined, in due time, to germinate and flourish, and put forth immortal 
blossoms;—in a word, that this pelf-collecting era will hereafter be succeeded by 
one purer, nobler, and more intellectual in its features. But a truce to our re- 
flections, and adieu to the queen of American cities! 

We are now pursuing our way over old ocean, towards the more genial and 
still dearer climes of the South—the beautiful battery, with its gravelled walks 
and waving tree-tops, is rapidly receding from our view; and the whole city, with 
its immense line of shipping, its lofty houses, its glittering spires, its animated 
throngs of active human beings, is lost in the distance that intervenes. Farewell, 
again, to New York! 


Adieu to the land of steamboats and stages, 
Adieu to its prisons, asylums and schools; 

Farewell to its patriots, heroes and sages, 
And, if there be any, farewell to its fools! 


Farewell to its rivers, its streamlets and fountains, 
Its canals that enlink the lakes with the deep, 
Nor can I forget you, dear Catskill, your mountains, 

Farewell to their summits, and bold crags so steep! 


Ah seldom, or never again shall I greet you, 
Entombed in the granite that girdles your sides; 
And friends that I love, when again shall I meet you, 


And see you, O Hudson, your banks and your tides? 
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Farewell to New York! its bankers and brokers, 
Its hacks and its carts, its barges and hoys! 

Farewell to its mountebanks, jesters and croakers! 
Farewell to its shops of fanciful toys! 


Farewell to its justices, Judges and wardens, 
To the Park and its walks I now bid adieu! 
Farewell to its theatres, castles and gardens, 
Their presence again, when again shall I view? 


But how shall my heart repress its emotion, 
When, Hoboken, Hoboken, I bid you farewell? 

No words can express my fond soul’s devotion, 
And no tongue describe my bosom’s full swell! 





Tue Season.—After a summer rendered distressing by the prevalence of Asi- 
atic Cholera, one of the greatest scourges, if not the most terrible, that ever 
afflicted humanity, health is once more returning among us; the fears of the com- 
munity are subsiding; tranquillity is, in a good measure, if not entirely, restored; 
and all classes of citizens are awaking from the lethargy which has paralyzed their 
powers to renewed life and activity. The disease, during its most fatal ravages, 
is said to have assumed a milder form than upon its first appearance in our coun- 
try; and, in the majority of cases, to have yielded to the prompt and efficient ap- 
pliances of medical skill. A more thorough acquaintance with its nature and 
proper mode of treatment, united to the increased experience of the Faculty, has 
contributed, under Divine Providence, to drive the enemy, at last, from our bor. 
ders—not, however, without his leaving behind him numerous and painful eviden- 
ces of his triumphs. In proportion to our population, the numbcr of deaths by 
cholera during certain weeks, has been as great as when it raged most violently 
in our larger cities, if we except New Orleans; but the number of deaths gradua- 
ted to the number of cases has been a lessamount. The destruction of life has, 
notwithstanding, been considerable, particularly in the country, where medical aid 
was not easy to be procured; and much bodily and mental suffering has been ex. 
perienced, and loss of time and interruptions of the accustomed engagements of 
life resulted, which have fallen with peculiar force upon the laboring classes of the 
community. 

It is not among the least of the calamities which this disastrous season has 
brought in its train, that the grisly monarch before whose sceptre we must all 
sooner or later bow, has removed from among us, in the demise of Grorce War- 
REN Cross, Esq., one of our most estimable, and when all his qualities are taken 
into account, we may with propriety add, distinguished citizens. We were not 
honored with an intimate acquaintance with this most worthy gentleman, but his 
public character and his private virtues were too well known throughout this whole 
community to have been concealed from the knowledge of any, even of the hum. 
blest individual. He was respected and beloved by all, and he had particuiarly 
endeared himself, hy his benevolent temper and urbane manners, to the French 
portion of our population. 
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Gen. Hayne’s AppREssS IN BEHALF OF THE KnoxviLLe Convention. Charleston. 
A. E. Minter, 1836.—This is a lucid, practical and powerful address to the citi- 
zens of the several States interested in the proposed Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Charleston Rail Road, which its author justly styles, “the noblest enterprize of 
modcrn times.” We have read it with increased respect for the talents, patriotism 
and public spirit of its distinguished author, and with a more thorough conviction, 
than we entertained before, of the practicability and importance of this truly mag- 
nificent project. The principal object of General Hayne in directing public atten- 
tion to this subject, is, to point out the results of the laborious inquiry and animated 
discussion which it has elicited, for the last twelvemonth, in every part of the 
Southern and Western country, and to indicate the steps necessary to be taken in 


order to ensure final and full success to the enterprize. After causing to pass in 


review before us the great works of a similar kind, which have been projected by 
the wisdom, and carried forward to their accomplishment by the liberality, enter- 
prize and untiring perseverence of other sections of our country, he calls upon the 
South and West to perform their part in the promotion of this praiseworthy ob- 
ject—an object not surpassed by any that was ever proposed or prosecuted either 
in grandeur or usefulness. It is clearly shown that no obstacles exist to its attain- 
ment which may not be removed by the force of genius and the efforts of industry, 
and that even physical nature may be made to accommodate itself to the spirit of an 
age that is stimulated to only higher efforts by the dangers and difficulties which it 
has to encounter. He considers! also at length the advantages which will result 
from this direct communication between sections of the country whose commerce 
is highly important to each other and to the whole Union. Nor is he content with 
fine theories and ingenious speculations, and the exhibition of prospects calculated 
only to fire the imagination and kindle public enthusiasm, but he proceeds to point 
out distinctly the means by which this great public benefit is to be achieved, and 
finally appeals, in a fine and moving strain of eloquence, to the patriotism and 
public spirit of those most interested in this great work, and calls upon them by 
every motive that can bear upon the understanding or the heart of man, to co-ope- 
rate warmly, and move forward strongly, steadily and unanimously to its accom- 
plishment. 

We have never read an address which, either in its matter or its manner, pleas- 
ed us more, or which seemed better adapted to attain the purpose intended. The 
occasion, the subject, and the individual,—three important requisites to a perfect 


work,—severally concur to render it a production preeminently worthy of the age 
and the country. 





Tne Spirit of THE AGE. AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE TWO LITERARY So. 
creTies OF THE University oF Nortu Carouina. By Henry L. Pinceney. Raleigh. 
J. Gales & Son. 1836. 

After a graceful and patriotic exordium, Mr. Pinckney proceeds to state and con- 
sider at some length the leading characteristics of the present century, viewed in 
relation to the institutions of the whole civilized world. His remarks on this rather 
discursive topic are apt and discriminating, and display in a narrow compass, to 
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which such a discourse was necessarily confined, much concentration of thought, 
expressed in anervous and glowing style. His extensive intercourse with society, 
and connection with public affairs, have afforded Mr. Pinckney fine opportunities 
to observesand trace accurately the influence of laws, customs and institutions upon 
individual and national character—opportunities, which, asa man who neglects no 
opportunity, he has not failed to improve, and which, in the discourse before us, he 
makes subservient to the interests of education and the advancement of the age. 
Upon the special topic of American laws and institutions, he is forcible and elo- 
quent, his powers rising with a subject so exciting, and he has accordingly drawn 
a bold and vivid picture of the physical force and moral grandeur of our country 
and its prospects of ulterior advancement in a passage of uncommon strength and 
beauty. The address contains many valuable recommendations of a literary and 
moral tendency, calculated to give a quickening impulse and a proper direction to 
the pursuits of the educated aspirant. In this connection his remarks on eloquence 
and classical learning are particularly deserving of attention,—marked by originality 
of thought, and rare grace of expression. 





Joun Butt anp Brotuer JonatHsan—Another volume of Mr. Paulding’s works, 
from the beautiful uniform edition of the Messrs. Harper, with some emendations 
and additions to the original work It embraces the leading points in the history 
of our country, in a moral, social, literary and pelitical aspect, from the period of 
our colonial state down to the present times, and is replete with acute remarks on 
a great variety of topics interesting to the American reader. The solemn and 
ludicrous in composition are blended with that admirable tact so peculiar to the 
vein of this author. Whatever is ridiculous in English prejudice, and honest 
and manly in American character, is brought out in full and bold relief. ‘The lean. 
ing is certainly in favor of our own institutions, and bespeaks the patriotism, at the 
same time that it indicates the genius, of this fine writer. Mr. Paulding has con- 
tributed not a little to the amusement and instruction of American readers, and 
his name should be cherished wi h a pride and fondness proportionate to the ser- 
vice he has done to the literature of the age and country. 





Surcery Iniustratep. By A. Sipney Doane, A. M.. M.D. New York, Har- 
per & Broraers, 1836.—This is a large and elegant octavo volume, executed in 
the Harpers’ best style, and will doubtless be regarded by the members of the 
medical profession as a valuable and desirable addition to their libraries. Dr. 
Doane, already well known to the public by his literary laburs, makes no preten- 
sions to originality in the work before us. It contains no new theories, but professes 
to be simply a compilation from the works of distinguished authors which are rare 
and not easily to be found, on subjects connected with surgery that are highly in- 
teresting to the profession. It is embellished with fifty-two handsome lithographic 
plates. 
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